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MAJ.-GEN. ULYSSES S. GRANT. 

Tre whole country now look with a de- 
«yee of earnestness and hope to Gen. Grant, 
whose past career and present promptness of 
action foretoken results over which our 
country may exult. 

Ulysses S. Grant, though appointed from 
[linois, is a native of Point Pleasant, Cler- 
mont county, Ohio, where he was born April 
22, 1822, Through the influence of Gen. 
Hamer he was, at the age of 17, admitted into 
the Military Academy, West Point, in 1839, 
and graduating there with honor, June 
30, 1848, took rank as brevet 2d Lieu- 
tenant in 4th infantry. In September, 1845, 
at Corpus Christi, he was made 2d Lieutenant 
7th infantry, but was transferred to the 4th 
infantry in November of the same year, 
He served with distinction, under Tay- 
lor, in the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca 





NEW YORK, 
de la Palma and Mouterey. His regiment 
being among those detached from Taylor’s 
army to increase the force of Gen. Scott, 
Grant proceeded to Vera Cruz and bore his 
part nobly in every engagement until the en- 
trance of the army into Mexico, winning two 
promotions for bravery. He was afterwards 
regimental Quartermaster, and in August, 
1853, received a commission as Captain. At 
the close of July on the following year he 
resigned, and embarked in business with 
his father at Galena, Illinois. 

On the breaking .out of the rebellion he 
came forward, and was appointed Colonel of 
the 21st Illinois Volunteers, and in August, 
1861, Brigadier-General. He was putin com- 
mand of the post of Cairo and its district. 
The ability displayed here brought his name 
prominently before the people. He occupied 
Paducah, cut off rebel communication, and 
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in November broke up a rebel camp at Bel- 
mont, suffering, however, severely, from the 
enemy’s reinforcements which crossed from 
Columbus, and attacked him on his return. 
In February, 1862, he left Cairo at the 
head of the land forces destined to reduce 
Fort Henry, but before he reached that 
point the rebel commander Tilghman, recently 
killed in a battle with Grant, surrendered 
the fort to Foote’s gunboats. Grant at once 
pushed on to Fort Donelson, and after a series 
of brilliant victories reduced the place. His 
reply to the rebel offers, ‘‘I propose to move 
upon your works,” so characteristic of the 
man, have become historic, and his stubborn 
adherence to ‘unconditional surrender ” 
gave rise to the name being applied to him- 
self, the phrase suiting his initials. He was 
then made a Major-General of vokunteers, 
and led his troops to Pittsburg Landing, 








where he was attacked and defeated, Apri 
6, 1862, by Gens. A. S. Johnson and Beaure- 
gard, but being reinforced the next day by 
Gen. Buell, in turn defeated the enemy, with 
great loss, and drove him back to hjs en- 
trenchments, Gens. Johnson, Gladden and 
others being killed in the action. 

He was next second in command to Gen, 
Halleck, and in September, 1862, appointed 
to the command of the army of West Ten- 
nessee, and on the 19th and 20th commanded in 
chief at Iuka, and at Corinth October 4, where 
Rosecrans so signally defeated the rebels. 
His recent operations against Vicksburg, 
from his landing so unexpectedly at Bruins- 
burg, have been too fully described in our 
columns to need repetition. 

He is a man of great singleness of purpose 
and a Spartan simplicity of character, with a 
resolute tenacity in what he undertakes. 
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By no mens brilliant, not courting popularity 
ora pariy, he is one of the best and most 
successful Generals in the war. 
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Barnum’s American Museum. : 
YEN. TOM THUMB and his BEAUTI- 
¥W FUL LITTLE WIFE, late MISS LAVINIA 

WARKEN; COM. NUTT and the TINY MINNIE 
WARREN, four of the smallest Human Beings ever 
gceu, every and Evening. SPLENDID DRA- 
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Summary of the Week. 
THE OCEAN. 


Tne Alabama and Florida have joined com- 
pany, thus enabling them to do their work 
more thoroughly and at the same time be 
prepared to make a successful resistance to 
a single war vessel. ‘The latest captures are 
as follows: The ship Oneida, from Shanghai 
for New York, and the barque Henrietta, from 
Baltimore for Rio Janeiro, were burnt by the 
Alabama on the 29th of April, in lat. 1 40 
South, long. 29 30 West. 

The Alabama and Florida cruising together 
had destroyed, previously, the ship Louisa 
Hatch, irom Cardiff for Singapore; ship 
Nora, from Liverpool for Montevideo; whal- 
ins barque Lafayette, brig Kate Koria, and 
schooner Kingfisher. 

The Brazilian Government has removed 
the Commandant at Fernando de Noronha 
for permitting the Florida and Alabama to 
commit depredations there. 

It is some little comfort that the cargoes 
of the Charles Hill and Nora belonged to 
English owners. 


VIRGINIA. 


Gen. Lee is preparing to renew his cam- 
paign of lastyear. He has been withdrawing 
his troops from Fredericksburg and moving 
up the Rappahannock, appearing in force at 
Uuited States and Kelley’s Fords, while his 
cavalry have, as of old, appeared at Catlett's 
Station and Bull Run. 

West Point is made a separate depart- 
ment, and Maj.-Gen. Ord has been appointed 
to the command. Gen. Keyes had, in view 
of its importance, urged this step on the 
Government. 

Sixteen men of the Ist N. Y. Cavalry, com- 
manded by Lieut. Vermillian, were taken in 
ambush by a rebel force near Berry’s Farm, 
but turned on their assailants, killing two, 
wounding five and capturing 10. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Col. J. R. Jones, of the 58th Penn., made a 
reconnoissance on the 22d ult., and at Gum 
Swamp, near Kinston, captured 200 of the 
58th North Carolina, with officers, field 
pieces, ete., but on his return to Newberne 
was pursued by a superior force, under Gen. 
Hill, and just as he reached his intrench- 
inents Col. Jones was killed. 

On the 30th ult. the schooner Sea Bird 
grounded at the mouth of the Neuse, and 
was burnt by the rebels. 

SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 

On the 18th of May, Admiral D. W. Porter 
opened communication with Gen. Grant, and 
sent Lieut.-Commander Walker on the De 
Kalb up to Haines’s Bluff. After destroying 
the works, abandoned at that place by the 
enemy, he commenced the bombardment of 
Vicksburg, ani kept it steadily up, at the 
same time destroying the enemy's works and 
war material up the Yazoo. 

After the battle of Champion Till, Gen. 
Sherman crossed on a pontoon bridge, and 
McPherson's and McClernand’s forces built 
three bridges on Tuesday night, and crossed 
by the following noon. 

3y 4 o'clock, the advance of Sherman's 
corps, under Steele, reached the enemy’s 
works back of the city and took a position 
on the right, on the bluff above, and com- 
menced the bombardment. Gen. McPherson 
planted his command jn the front, or in our 
centre. Gen. McClernand took the extreme 
left, reaching almost to the river below, thus 
completely investing Vicksburg on the 20th. 

On the next day, Gen. Steele drove the 
enemy from several forts and took one com- 


plete line of fortifications fronted by rifle 
pits on the hill north of the town. His ex- 
treme right rested on the river bank under 
the bluff at sunset. His division fought gal- 
lantly all day, though hungry, dirty, footsore 
and sleepy. Sherman’s left aud McPherson’s 
right are in supporting distance. 

Admiral Porter also captured, on the even- 
ing of the 21st ult., the water batteries below 
the town. 

Accordingly, Gen. Pemberton, on _ the 
morning of the 22d ult., sent a flag of truce 
to Gen. Grant, offering to surrender Vicks- 
burg if the troops were allowed to lay down 
their arms and march out. Grant refused 
the offer, and renewing the attack drove the 
rebels to the river fortifications. The fight- 
ing was desperate. Gen. Grant took several 
of the works, but could not hold them, and 
the battle cost him in killed, wounded and 
missing, about 5,000 men. 

TENNESSES. 

A number of Tennessee conscripts in the 
rebel army, and composing nearly half the 
50th Tennessce, left their camp at Mississippi 
Springs by night and made their way to the 
Union lines. They reached Cairo on May 
25th. 

Gen. Palmer, of Illinois, on May 17, while 
reconnoitreing near Cripple Creek, was cut 
off from his command by the 3d Georgia 
cavalry, but charging bravely with his small 
escort, routed the enemy, capturing two 
Captains, a Quartermaster, 16 privates, 20 
hors:s and as many guns, besides killing 
four, and having no casualties except four 
wounded. 

On the 22 Gen. Stanley, with portions of 
two of Gen. Turchin’s brigades, by a night 
march surprised the camp of the Ist Ala- 
bama and 8th Confederate cavalry, killing 
eight and taking 72, with 200 fine horses and 
the battle flag of the 8th, besides destroying 
tents, wagons, clothing, guns, etc. Unfor- 
tunately, Lieut. Wood, of the 4th regulars, 
was mortally wounded. 

Another skirmish took place near Fort 
Donelson on the 23d, in which over 7,000 
pounds of bacon were captured and taken to 
the fort. 

ARKANSAS, 


Col. Clayton, of the 4th Kansas cavalry: 
made a reconnoissance, a few days since, 
from Helena towards Little Rock, destroy - 
ing 200,000 bushels of corn, several build- 
ings containing commissary stores,‘and a 
number of grist mills, near Cotton Plant. 
After sending his infantry back he encoun- 
tered a rebel brigade under Carter, and had 
a severe skirmish, but by swimming Lands- 
quille river he escaped with aloss of two 
killed and 11 wounded. The rebel loss is 55 
killed and a large number wounded. 

Col. Hatch made a raid from Corinth on 
the 13th of May into Alabama, bringing 
back 400 prisoners and 600 horses. He en- 
countered Chalmers near Tallahatchie, but 
escaped. 

The same day Major Buck, with 300 men, 
made a dash from Germantown to within a 
few miles of Holly Springs, and had a skir- 
mish with the rebel Faulkner, in which he 
lost five killed and 10 wounded. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Gencral Ellet’s force was fired upon near 
Austria, Miss., on the 23d. He landed the 
next day, and his cavalry, 200 strong, under 
Major Hubbard, had a hot engagement with 
the enemy’s horse, 1,000 in number, and finally 
drove them off. Hubbard lost two killed, 
19 wounded; the enemy left one officer and 
five men killed, three prisoners and 22 stand 
of arms. Ellet then burned Austria, con- 
cealed magazines exploding in two places. 


THE IOLER ABOUT TOWN. 


MDLLF. FeviciTA VESTVALI as the god 
“ Orpheus” is a genuine acd immense sensation. Seve- 
ral years bave past since she sang in America, and 
she Las not let the time pass by unimproved. Her 
voice is very fine, and she has the faculty of so pro- 
ducing it as to give the effect of a certain amount of 
manly quality which is wonderfully telling in the 
impassioned portions of the réle. As an actress she 
is truly great; every gesture is finished grace, every 
posé an art study. The character was never for a 
moment lost eight of, either in action or repose; it 
was athorough and cemplete embodiment, in which 
the artiste threw the whole energies of her nature 
with uncortrolled abandon, Vestvali looked superb; 
she is probably the finest woman now on the stage. 
Her face, besides being beautiful, is wonder‘ully ex- 
pressive, keen, delicate, passionate and intellectual ; 
it is the instantaneous index of every emotion of her 
heart. We can hardly spesk too warmly of Vestvali’s 
performance of “‘ Orpbeas;” in her the whole inter- 
est was centred, aud she repreeented the only ove 
thing excellent in the cpera. All hcr assistants were 
poor and inconsiderable beyond expression. We may 
except Madame Rotter, who was tolerable, and would 
have becn more acceptable had she made fewer vol- 
eanie efforts ut passionate «motion. She not only 
tore passion to tatters, but she rent her vocal organs 
ragged. Had we been Orpheus, we would never have 
gone to so hot a place for such a loud-voiced wife, 
The young women who luxuria‘ed in tunics and 
tights were wonderful to behold; they exhibited 





anatomical varieties ef a character too curious to be 





described, We fancy that they must closely resem- 
ble O: pheus C. Kerr’s famous M:ckerel Brigade. Like 
chacs, they were without form, but they were not 
void of under pantaloons of cotton fabric and doubt- 
ful color, which eseuped half a foot below their tunics 
in gracefully modest absurdity. The orchestra was 
fairly undcr control, but its execution displayed 
neither the delicacy nor the precision which usually 
characterize a performanee ander Carl Anschutz’s 
direction, 

Gluck’s music to “ Orfeo,” is in greater part really 
beautiful. It has dramatic power and directness of 
purpose, and in some parts cqual to some of the best 
modern efforts. His orchestral resources were of 
course limited, but we can judge by the boldness of 
his subjects how he would have treated them if had 
bad the scope of cur modern orchestra. Many of his 
melodics are vcry beautiful, but their ferms are strange 
to our ears, being arbjtrary and square cut, and lack- 
ing in the melodious and sonorous form of our modern 
phrases, Still, nothing can be more passionately ten- 
der or justly dramatic than Orpheus’s lament for his 
wife, “Che faro senza Euridice,’ which Vestval 
sang superbly. We had hoped that “ Orfeo” would 
have ran for several weeks, so that our jpublic would 
have had a chance of becoming familiar with the 
style; but the fact is, the days of the mythological 
drama have departed, We afe purely practical now, 
and human passion and human sorrow alone appeal 
to the sentiments of the people. 

Mdlle. Vestvali appears ia a new character this 
week, and we trust that her rare excellence will attract 
to her performance all our musical public. 

One of the most noticeable things in the way of art 
which has come under our notice lately is Gignoux’s 
picture, entitled, ‘‘ The Alps at Sunrise,” now exhibit- 
ing at Goupil’s Gallery, in Broadwsy, which, in 
tenderness of color, management of light amd shade, 
perspective and general treatment constitute it the 
best work yet painted by this distinguished artist. It 
represents the scenery in the Bernese Alpe; the 
mountains capped with snow, towering against the 
eastern sky, in the distance. 


‘A placid lake that, resting far below, 
Softly unbosoming another sky, 

Still as we gaze assumes a lovelier glow, 
And seems to send us looks of amity,” 


fills the middle ground, In the immediate foreground 
a verdurous plain, with Alpine pines, a dancing 
brook and an old mi!l arrest the eye, and the sides 
are lined with precipitous hills, their tops aes 
in the rays of the rising sun, which comes magnifi- 
cently up over the far-off Alps, and floods the valley 
in a sea of glory. Overthe lake the mists of the past 
night still hover, or are seen curling up the hillsides, 
In iooking at this picture, so faithful to vature as she 
cupeers in her grandest and, at the same time, love- 
liest moods, it is not difficult, in imagination, to trans- 
yort ourselves to that mountain land, celebrated in 
history and embalmed in song. We find ourselves 
musing on the story of William Tell and his son, 
from whose head he shot the apple, humming the 
‘song :o0 dear to every Switzer’s heart, ‘* Ranz des 
Vaches,” and listening to the sound of the cowbell, 
=? so often breaks the silence of those Alpine 
eights. 

We forget for a while the troublous scenes which 
surround our daily life, and while grandeur and 
beauty fill our sight, our hearts are attuned to thoughts 
of peacefulness and harmony, 

he production of Sheridan Kuowles’s play of 
‘The Wife” has attracted several fine houses at 
Wallack’s Theatre. It certainly was well produced 
in every respect, but we think it is hardly of a 
character suited to this establishment. Excellent as 
were all the actors in the cast, there was a very per- 
ceptible unfitness in some of the ss parts, 
which destroyed the perfection of the ensemble, Let 
well alone, we say, in all friendliness, Messrs. Mana- 
gers; do noc depart from that class of entertainments 
which has made your theatre famous throughout the 
Union. One of the richest bits of comic acting we 
have seen for some time was from George Holland, in 
the “‘ Secret.” Rich, racy and genial, his fun is of the 
ood old school, and in that line he has no rival near 
iis throne, 

Mr. Wheatley, the enterprising manager of Niblo’s 
Garden, has secured the services of ‘Mr. Collins, the 
well-known Irish comedian and vocalist, who appears 
this week in a new play, by John Brougham, called 
“'The Duke’s Motto,” which has recently met with 
extraordinary success in London. Mr. Collins’s en- 
gagement will, as usual, prove asuccess. We shall 
notice the ply in our next. 

At Laura Keene’s Theatre, Mra. Jane English is 
now doing an excellent business. In addition to her 
graceful and clever performers on the corde volante 
and her excellent pantomime company, she now pre- 
sents good f:rces by a well-selected dramatic com- 
pany. Mrs. English is an enterprising manager, and 
wi!l assuredly compel a success. 

Barnum’s Museum is once more the scene of Gen. 
Tom Thumb’s triumphs. ‘The General and his lady 
hold joint levees with Miss Minnie Warren and Com. 
Nutt, and visitors crowd the building from morning 
till night. They.form one of the most interesting 
rights in the world, and we do not wonder at the 
eagerness of the people to see them. All the rare and 
curious treasures of the Museum are open for inspec- 
tion, and the Lecture-Room performances are of the 
usual novelty and excellence, 

Miss Bateman, having concluded one of-the most 
brilliant engagements on record, Niblo’s Gar.‘eu being 
crowded to overflowing night after night for wecks, 
left for Europe on the 4thinst. Itis hardly necessary 
to say that we wish her well, for our admiration of 
her rare talents and personal excellence is well-known. 
We understand that she does not purpose to perform 
in Europe, bat we rather think she will be overper- 
suaded to let our cousins over the water enjoy the 
luxury of witnessing some of her wonderful person- 
ations of character. Should this occur, we shall hear 
of a triumph of American genius in the Old 

orld. 





INCIDENT AT Tunis.—One day a man 
dressed in woman’s clothes applied to the slave of a 
Mohammedan for charity. She went to inform her 


| mistress of it—the master being out of town—and the 


lady kindly called the suppo woman in, intendin, 
to give ber some food, when all at once the slave made 
the discovery that it was aman dressed in woman’s 
clothes. ‘Cover your face, lady, cover your face, ‘t 
is a man!” cricd the black, and her mistress instant] 
ran into an adjoining apartment, the door of whic 
she locked. But the villain no sooner saw himeelf 
discovered, than he ran to the house door and locked 
italso. Then throwing off his mask, and with a voice 
becoming his profession, he ordered the lady to opeu 
the room; but ee Sr refusing, he threatened to 
kill her slave, which he actually dia, when he found 
her determined in her refusa:. The wretch next 
threatened to kill her iofant, which had been left with 
the slave, wey oy to induce her to open her apart- 
ment in which he thought she had treasures, and upon 
fiuding her not obeying, he killed the poor helpless 
and invocent child. He now determined to break open 
the door, in which he no soone? succeeded, than the 
Jady, who, by chance had found an old sword, ran 
furiously upon him, and with one blow laid the mur- 
derer dead at her feet. The only reason the Moham- 
medan lady gave for having proceeded as she did war 
not tu be seen by a man. 


A Mvsic teacher once wrote that “ the art 
of pl»ying on the violin required the nicest perception 
ani the mout sensibility of any art known in the 
world.” Upon which an editor comments in the fol- 


luwivg manner: “ The art of publishing a country 
newspaper and makio 
have it please every 
higher than a kite.” 


it pay, and at the same time 
y, beats the art of fiddling 


ee 
EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


A meeting of § i 
neem the 27th May, a Pvieeen. ee was 
street, to raise funds for the widows and or: 
these who fall in the present wir. PAADS bf 


—— A gathering of politicians was he} 
May, at Utica, calling themselves the ven, the 2th 
es. About 600 returned soldiers were indo?” 
to go. Speeches were made, and all enqeq W°@ 
peaceably, “— 
—— The Democratic State Central Co 
at Albany on the 28th May. 


—— The African Methodist Episcops) © 

which has been in conference for so. daye renee, 
city, had a very ivteresting session. A scri; sof hey 
lutions, declaring confidence in the Administra, 
and calling upon the colored population to show ther 
courage and patriotism by flocking to {)\c recruiting 
offices and enrolling themselves in the army of 1 
Union, were unanimously sdopted. Rep; Feutatiy ~ 
from some 50 African churches, from #1) parts of tk 
country, were in attendance, and the proceedings wer 
conducted in apple pie order. silat 


——In pursuance of the recent tre ty 
Great Britain and the United States, Judeeee 
sailcd hence on the 23d May, in the City of New Yor 
for Europe, en route to Cape Town, Africa, io actin 
concert with a British Judge in the ad dication of 
captured slaves on the ‘ican coast. *ontmaste 
Wakeman, who was with the Judge in the 34th Con. 
gress, was among the friends who bade him farewe)), 
while he was, in the meantime, persor,|ly superin’ 
tending the departure of a very large mai! : 


—— The Society of Friends inaugurated (heir 
meeting on the 2ith May, at their two lirge slant 
worship in 27th street aud Rutherford place, The 
attendance at both places was very large, especial} 
at the Hicksite meeting-houses, in Rutierford place 
which were, in fact, overcrowded. ‘The ceremonies 
were entirely of a religious character, hut were yery 
interesting, some of the most renowned ministers 6f 
the sect having officiated. ‘Phe ladics occupied one 
side of the church and the gentlemen held exelusiys 
possession of the other. The preaching ministers 
who were statiored on a platform raised somewhs 
above the place devoted to the gencral congregatioy 
were aleo separated in a similar manner. Tiree of 
four male preachers sat on one side, and tliree or four 
female preachers on the other. 


—— A meeting in behalf of the institution, No, 34 
Sixth avenue, whic. is devoted to the care of diseaged 
and disabled soldiers, was held on the °th May, at 
the Coo Institute, where there was a fair att nd. 
ance of the patrons of the institution. About 
children were on the platform, several of whom re. 
cited some choice pieces of poetry and j rose, The 
Hutchinson Family interspersed the excrcises with 
vocal and instrumental music. The institution is in 
a flourishing condition, and will in time bc come very 
serviceable. 


—— The number of inmates in the public institu. 
tions of the city at present is 6,427, an increase of 
for the past week. The number admitted was 1,756, 
- the number removed from various causes was 

af 

—— An action for siander and false imprisonment 
at the suit of Mrs. Currier, wife of a wholevale leather. 
merchant, against Mr. Pierson, one of the firm of 
Ubsdell, Pierson & Lake, has occupied the Superior 
Court tor two entire days. The lidy complained 


inmittee met 












that she had been falsely arrested on a charve of shop- 
lifting. The jury, after being ia deliberation for 
several hours, failed to agree on the amount of dam- 


ages, though they were unanimous that she should be 
remunerated in some degree, Their estimates of 
damages varied from $500 to $10,000. On a recent 
occasion another extensive mercantile firm was 
assessed in damages to the amount of $4,(00 fora 
similar offence. 


—— The laboring men of New York have $80,000,000 
invested in the Savings Banks of this State. 

—— A narrow strip of land, on Washington street, 
Boston, containing but 500 square feet, rents for $2,000 
a-year. 

— Maj..Gen. Wm. B. Franklin, United States 
Volunteers, has consented to the use of his name as 
the candidate of the Democratic party for Governor 
of Pennsylvania at the election next full, provided 
the nominating convention will adopt an unmistak- 
able war platform. 


Western.—Feur or five companies of rebel troops 
belonging to Marmaduke’s command have occupied 
Bloomfield, in Stoddart county, Mo. After McNeil 
had driven Marmaduke to the Arkansas border, he re- 
tired to Cape Girardeau, and this force of rebel mar- 
auders have returned to steal whatever they can lay 
their hands upon. 


—— Gov. Morton has asked the Secretary of War to 
order the confinement of 800 of the rebel prisoners new 
in our hands, that they may be held as hostages for 
the exchange and return of 40 ' Alabamians belonging 
to Col. Straight’s 5ist Indiana regiment, who were 
not paroled with the other troops recently c:ptured, 
but sent to Richmond and denounced as renegade 
Alabamians. 


—— Considerable commotion exists in Utah, in con 
sequence of an attempt to abduct « saint’s wife, thatis 
to sy, take a young girl from a hoary vil!ain by the 
power of the law, and at the request of her mother. 
Although Judge Drake decided the cave aguinst the 
Mormon scamp, the wretched girl was so lost in her 
sin, that she refused to obey the mandate, and was 
carried off by her seducer amid the triumphant cheers 
of the populace. The Cincinnati TZimes says, when 
Jeff Davis and rebellion are put down, the seme whole 
some process must be acopted to Brigham \ oung a 
polygamy. . 

— The Chicago Tribune notices with considerable 
indignation the growing disposition of the North. 
western States to draw closer to British Amcrica, | 
the at efforts making to carry out the propose 
transit between the West and the river St. Lawrence. 
England undoubtedly wishes to make her territory 
the highway from the Atlantic to the Pacilic. 

tain Arnold, of the Confederate 
apt been con emned by court marti! at Knox- 
ville, and sentenced to be shot for killing Mujor Adrian 


some months since. He is a young man «nd _ 
soldier. Much sympathy is felt for him, svi theentir 
Congressional delegation from Tennessee hiave —" 
ested themselves to procure his pardon. Ne 


seem that, in the Confederate camp, whcn 
shoots another he is punished. 

— The London 7imes publishes a letter a] me 
correspondent in Richmond, dated on the 2¢ © 


March. In this communication the ab ition 
both of Exeter Hall and America—are —— 
seneationist impostors and the enemies ©! ™ —~y 
The negroes of the South are, he alleges, ' — - 
and proud to find that they fetch more money * that 
tion in Richmond at present, pot underst.0 se ses 
the seeming advance is produced by the eepre ~ all 
of the rebel currency. Repudiation was *| ken te 
over the Confederacy at the moment, The lineo 1 
fence of the rebels is described as of jormit 
strength and great extent; but it is fully ackoey 
ledged that the Confederates viewed with great ann) “| 
the approaching operations of the Union « nog oot 
Denth has entered almost every house fm th fi — 
and some of the most eminent men who had follet os 
mentioned. The rebels knew that the, part’ eg 
fight on a level, the North receiving ree i of the 
Europe, while they had to put the best biove © 
body politic into the field. . 
— The rebel debt amounts to $163 for each m™ 
woman and child in the Confoderacy. p _ 
—— Miss Hosier, a young lady living « fr 
beyond Suffolk, was arrested on the ~0'5 * the 
while ‘making her way through the li oere xiv 


handle of her parasol were diagrams and pap if 
ing im detail the character avd location 0! » 
cations in the vicinity, and the number 0! 


Military.—It is the intevtion of tl 


roop* 
ye muBic pal 
cent recep” 





authorities to give T. F, Meagher a mag™ 
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SPRING. 


Children Playing amid the Tombs. 


Exvutt, young hearts, in Life’s glad Spring, 
Unconscious of the woes that bring 
Fast coming years ; 
Sport e’en amid the realm of death, 
For Spring, with Nature’s quickening breath, 
In grace appears, 
And robing earth with countless grace 
Dispels sad Winter’s gloomy trace 
In light and joy. 
Exult, and deck the infant brow, 
Fill up your day with pleasure now 
That does not cloy. 
The good, whose ashes mouldering lie 
Where your glad feet are pattering by, 
Approving smile, 
That Nature’s purest gifts adorn 
The bed where, care and trial worn, 
They rest awhile. 
The flowret and the happy child, 
The priesthood in this chancel wild, 
Incense the grave. 
May both above my tomb rejoice, 
And pleacing with a sinless voice, 
My pardon crave. 8. 
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PRIZE STORY 


No. 17. 


A Whisper in the Dark. 


(Concluded from our last.) : 


Tue stormy scene had passed so rapidly, been 
so strange and sudden, Guy’s anger so scornful and 
abrupt, I could not understand it, and felt like a 
puppet in the grasp of some power I could not re- 
sist; but as my lover left the room I broke out of 
the bewilderment that held me, imploring him to 
stay and hear me. 

It was too late, he was gone, and Satan’s tramp 
was already tearing down the avenue. I listened 
till the sound died, then my hot temper rose pas 
control, and womanlike asserted itself in vehement 
and voluble speech: I was angry with my uncle, 
my cousin and myself, and for several minutes 
poured forth a torrent of explanations, reproaches 
and regrets, such as only a passionate girl could 
utter. 

My uncle stood where I had left him when I 
flew to the door with my vain ery; he now looked 
bailed yet sternly resolved, and as I paused for 
breath his only answer was: 

“Sybil, you ask me to bring back that head- 


hysterically a moment, then broke inte a passion 
of regretful tears, remembering that Guy was 
gone. AsI sobbed behind my hands, I knew the 
gentlemen were whispering together and of me, 
but I never heeded them, for as I wept myself 
calmer a comforting thought occurred to me; Guy 
could not have gone far, for Satan had been out all 
day, and though reckJess of himself he was not of 
his horse, which he loved like a human being; 
therefore he was doubtless at the house of an 
humble friend near by. If I could slip away un- 
seen I might undo my miserable work, or at least 
see him again before he went away into the world, 
perhaps never to return. This hope gave me cou- 
rage for anything, and dashing away my tears I 
took a covert survey; Dr. Karnac and my uncle 
still stood before the fire, deep in their low-toned 
conversation; their backs were toward me, and 
hushing the rustle of my dress, I stole away with 
noiseless steps into the hall, seized Guy’s plaid, 
and opening the great door unseen, darted down 
the avenue. 

Not far, however; the wind buffeted me to and 
.fro, the rain blinded me, the mud clogged my feet 
and soon robbed me of a slipper; groping for it in 
despair, I saw a light flash into the outer darkness; 
heard voices calling, and soon the swift tramp of 
steps behindme. Feeling like a hunted doe, I ran 
on, but before I had gained a dozen yards my shoe- 
less foot struck a sharp stone and I fell half 
stunned upon the wet grass of the wayside bank. 
Dr. Karnac reached me first, took me up as if I 
were a haughty child, and unconsciously carried 
me back through a group of staring servants to the 
drawing-room, my uncle following with breathless 
entreaties that I would be calm, and a most uncha- 
racteristic display of bustle. 

I was horribly ashamed; my head ached with the 
shock of the fall, my foot bled, my heart fluttered, 
and when the doctor put me down the crisis came, 
for as my uncle bent over me with the strange 
question, ‘‘My poor girl, do you know me?” an 
irresistible impulse impelled me to push him from 
me, crying passionately : 

‘** Yes, I know and hate you; iet me go! let me 
go, or it will be too late!” then, quite spent with 
the varying emotions of the last hour, for the first 
time in my life I swooned away. 

Coming to myself, I found I was in my own 
room, with my uncle, the doctor, Janet and Mrs. 
Best, the housekeeper, gathered about me, the 
latter saying as she bathed my temples : 

‘She’s a sad sight, poor thing, so young, so 
bonny and so unfortunate. Did you ever see her 
so before, Janct ?” 

Bless you, no, ma’am; there was no signs of 
such a tantrum when I dressed her for dinner.” 

‘* What do they mean? did they never see any 
one angry before?” I dimly wondered, and pre- 
sently, through the fast disappearing stupor that 
had held me, Dr. Karnac’s deep voice came dis- 
tinctly, saying: 

“If it continues, you are perfectly justified in 
doing so.” ' 

“Doing what?” I demanded sharply, for the 
sound both roused and irritated me, I disliked the 
man so intensely. 

‘‘ Nothing, my dear, nothing,” purred Mrs. Best, 
supporting me asI sat up, feeling weak and dazed, 
yet resolved to know what was going on. I was “‘a 
sad sight” indeed; my drenched hair hung about 
my shoulders, my dress was streaked with mud, 
one shoeless foot was red with blood, the other 
splashed and stained, and a white, wild-eyed face 
completed the ruinous image the opposite mirror 
showed me. Everything looked blurred and 
strange, and a feverish unrest possessed me, for I 
was not one to subside easily after such a mental 
storm. Leaning on my arm, I scanned the room 
and its occupants with all the composure I could 
collect. The two women eyed me curiously yet 
pitifully; Dr. Karnac stood with his snakelike 
eyes fixed on me as he listened to my uncle, who 
spoke rapidly in Spanish as he showed the little 
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strong boy; I cannot; he will never come. This 
marriage was distasteful to him, yet he submitted 
for my sake, because I have been unfortunate, and 
we are poor. Let him go, forget the past, and be 
to me what I desire, for I loved your father and 
will be a faithfal guardian to his daughter all my | 
life. Child, it must be—come, I implore, I com- 
mand you,” 
He beckoned imperiously as if to awe me, and 
eld up the glittering betrothal ring as if to tempt 
me. The tone, the act, the look put me quite be- 
Side myself, I did go to him, did take the ring, 
sid as resolutely as himself: 

Guy rejects me, and J have done with love | 
Une'e, you would have deceived me, used me as a 
means to your own selfish ends. I will accept nei- 
ther yourself nor your gifts, for now I despise both 
you and your commands;” and, as the most ener- 
getic emphasis I could give to my defiance, I flung 
ing, case and all, across the room; it struck | 
the great mirror, shivered it just in the middle, and 
Sent several loosened fragments crashing to the 
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“Great heavens! is the young lady mad ?” ex- 
Claimed a voice behind us. Both turned and saw 
Dr. Karnae, a stealthy, sallow-faced Spaniard, for 

Thad an invincible aversion. He was my 
. ’» physician, had been visiting a sick servant 
‘tho upper regions, and my adverse fate sent him 

tue door just at that moment with that unfortu- 

exclamation on his lips. 

What do you say ?” 
“ly uncle wheeled about and eyed the new comer 
intently as he repeated his words. I have no doubt 
1 looked Ifke one demented, for I was desperately 
angry, pale and trembling with excitement, and as 
they fronted me with a curivus expression of | 
alarm on their faces, a sudden sense of the ab- | 
surdity of the spectacle came over me; I laughed 
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scar upon his hand. That sight did more to re- 
store me than the cordial just administered, and 
I rose erect, saying abruptly : 

‘Please everybody go away, my head aches, and 
I want to be alone.” 

“Let Janet stay and help you, dear; you are not 
fit,” began Mrs. Best, but I peremptorily stopped 
her. 

‘No, go yourself and take her with you; I’m 
tired of so much stir about such foolish things as a 
broken glass and a girl in a pet.” 

** You will be good enough to take this quieting 
draught before I go, Miss Sybil.” 

**T shall do nothing of the sort, for I need only 
solitude and sleep to be perfectly well,” and I 
emptied the glass the doctor offered into the fire. 
He shrugged his shoulders with a disagreeable 
smile, and quietly began to prepare another 
draught, saying: 

“You are mistaken, my dear young lady; you 
need much care, and should obey, that your uncle 
may be spared further apprehension and anxiety.” 

My patience gave out at this assumption of au- 
thority, and I determined to carry matters with a 
high hand, for they all stood watching me in a way 
which seemed the height of impertinent curiosity. 

“He is not my uncle! never has been, and de- 
serves neither respect or obedience from me! I 
am the best judge of my own health, and you are 
not bettering it by contradiction and unnecessary 


insist on being left in peace immediately.” 

I pointed to the door as I spoke; the women hur- 
ried out with scared faces; the doctor bowed and 
followed, but paused on the threshold while my 
uncle approached me, asking in a tone inaudible to 
those still hovering round the door: 

“Do you still persist in your refusal, Sybil ?” 

“How dare you ask me that again : 
I had rather die than marry you.” 

“The Lord be merciful to us! just hear how 
she’s going on now about marrying master. Ain’t 
it awful, Jane ?” ejaculated Mrs. Best, bobbing her 
head in for a last look. 

“Hold your tongue, you impertinent creature!” 
I called out, and the fat old body bundled away in 
such comical haste I laughed in spite of languor 
and vexation. 

My uncle left me, and I heard him say as he 
passed the doctor : 

** You see how it is.” 

“Nothing uncommon; but that virulence is a 
bad symptom,” answered the Spaniard, and clos- 
ing the door locked it, having dexterously removed 
the key from within. 

I had never been subjected to restraint of any 
kind; it made me reckless at once, for this last 
indignity was not to be endured. 

**Open this instantly!” I commanded, shaking 
the door. No one answered, and after a few inef- 
fectual attempts to break the lock I left it, threw 
up the window and looked out; the ground was too 
far off for a leap, but the trellis where summer 
vines had clung was strong and high, a step would 
place me on it, a m oment’s agility bring me to the 
terrace below. I was now in just the state to at- 
tempt any rash exploit, for the cordial had both 
strengthened and excited me; my foot was ban- 
daged, my clothes still wet; I could suffer no new 
damage and have my own way at small cost. Out 
I crept, climbed safely down, walked round to the 
front entrance, and passing the amazed servant 
dozing in the hall, composedly entered the parlor 
where my uncle and the doctor were still talking. 

“I wish the key of my room,” was my brief 
command. Both started asif I had been a ghost, 
and my uncle exclaimed : 

‘You here! how in Heaven’s name came you 
out ?” 

‘** By the window. I am no child to be confined 
for a fitof anger. I will not submit to it; te-mor- 
row I shall go to madame; till then I wil’ be mis- 
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tess in my ownhouse. Give me the key, sir.” 
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Sybil imprisoned in the Madhouse. 





fuss. This is my house, and you will oblige me by | 
leaving it, Dr. Karnac; this is my room, and I | 





“Shall 1?” asked the doctor of my unole, whe 
nodded with a whispered, 

Yes, yes; don’t excite her again.” 

It was xestored, and without another word I wet 
loftily up to my room, locked myself in, and spent 
a restless, miserable night. When morning came 
I breakfasted above stairs, and then busied myself 
packing trunks, burning papers, and collecting 
every trifle Guy had ever given me. No one an- 
noyed me, and I saw only Janet, who had evidently 
received some order that kept her silent and re- 
spectful, though her face still betrayed the same 
pitiful interest as the night before. Lunch was 
brought up, but I could not eat, and began to feel 
that the exposure, the fall and excitement of the 
evening had left me weak and nervous, so I gave 
up the idea of going to madame till the morrow; 
and as the afternoon waned tried to sleep yet 
could not, for I had sent a note to Guy imploring 
him to see me, but my messenger brought word 
that he was not to be found, and my heart was too 
heavy to rest. 


Itell you. >, 








At ine Spring. 


When summoned to dinner I still refused to go 
down, for I heard Dr. Karnac’s voice and would 
not meet him,soI sent word that I wished the 
carriage early the following morning, and to be left 
alone till then. In a few minutes back came Janct 
with a glass of wine set forth ona silver salver, 
and a card with these words in French : 

“Forgive, forget, for your father’s sake, and 
drink with me ‘ Oblivion to the past.’ ” 

It touched and softened me. I knew my uncle’s 
pride, and saw in this an entire relinquishment of 
the hopes I had so thoughtlessly fostered in his 
mind; I was passionate but not vindictive. He 
had been kind, I very wilful. His mistake was 
natural, my resentment ungenerous. Though my 
resolution to go remained unchanged, I was sarry 
for my part in the affair; and remembering that 
through me his son was lost to him, I accepted his 
apology, drank his toast and sent him back a dutiful 
“ Good-night.” 

I was unused to wine. The draught I had taken 
was powerful with age, and, though warm and racy 
to the palate, proved too potent forme. Still sitting 
before my fire, I slowly fell into a restless drowse, 
haunted by a dim dream that I was seeking Guy in 
a ship, whose motion gradually lulled me into per- 
fect unconsciousness. 

Waking at length, I was surprised to find myself 
in bed, with the shimmer of daylight peeping 
through the curtains. Recollecting that I was to 
leave early, I sprang up, took one step and remained 
transfixed with dismay, for the room was not my 
own! Utterly unfamiliar was every object on which 
my eyes fell. The place was small, plainly fur- 
nished and close, as if long unused. My trunks 
stood against the wall, my clothes lay on a chair, 
and on the bed I had left trailed a fur-lined cloak I 
had often seen on Dr. Karnac’s shoulders. A mo- 
ment I stared about me bewildered, then hurried to 
the window—it was grated! 

A lawn, sere and sodden, lay without, and a line 
of sombre firs hid the landscape beyond the high 
wall which encompassed the dreary plot. More 
and more alarmed, I flew to the door and found it 
locked. No bell was visible, no sound audible, no 
human presence near me, and an ominous fore- 
boding thrilled cold through nerves and blood as, 
for the first time, I felt the paralyzing touch of fear. 
Not long, however. My native courage soon re- 
turned, indignation took the place of terror, and 
excitement gave me strength. My temples throbbed 
with a dull pain, my eyes were heavy, my limbs 
weighed down by an unwonted lassitude and my 
memory seemed strangely confused; but one thing 
was clear tome, I must see somebody, ask ques- 
tions, demand explanations and get away to 
madame without delay. 

With trembling hands I dressed, stopping sud- 
dently, with a cry, for, lifting my hands to my head, 
I discovered that my hair, my beautiful, abundant 
hair, was gone! There was no mirror in the room, 
but I could feel that it had been shorn away close 
about face and neck. This outrage was more than 
I could bear, and the first tears I shed fell for my 
lostcharm. It was weak, perhaps, but I felt better 
for it, clearer in mind and readier to confront what- 
ever lay before me. I knocked and called. Then, 
losing patience, shook and screamed, but no one 
came or answered me, and, wearied out at last, I 


sat down and cried again in impotent despair. 


An hour passed, then a step approached, the key 
turned, and a hard-faced woman entered with a tray 
in her hand. I had resolved to be patient, if pessi- 
ble, and controlled myself to ask quietly, though 
my eyes kindled and my voice trembled with re- 
sentment, 
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“Where am I, and why am I here against my 
will ?” 

* This is your breakfast, miss; you must be sadly 
hungry,” was the only reply I got. 

T will never eat till you tell me what I ask.” 

** Will you be quict and mind me if I do, miss ?” 

“You have no right to exact obedience from me, 
but I'll try.” 

“That's right. Now all I know is that you are 
twenty miles from the Mcors, and came because 
you are ill. Do you like sugar in your coffee ?” 

“When did I come? I don’t remember it.” 

“Early this morning; and don’t remember be- 
cause you were put to sleep befu.e being fetched, 
to save trouble.” 

“Ah, that wine! Who brought me here ?” 

“Dr. Karnmac, miss.” 

** Alone ?” 

“Yes, miss; you were easier to manage asleep 
than awake, he said.” 

I shook with anger, yct still restrained myself, 
hoping to fathom the mystery of this nooturnal 
jowmney. ; 

‘* What is your name, please ?” I meekly asked. 

** You can call me Hannah.” 

‘Well, Hannah, there is a strange mistake 
somewhere. I am not ill—you see I am net—and 
I wish to go away at once to the friend I was to 
mect to-day. Get me a carriage and have my bag- 
gnge taken out.” 

“Tt can’t be done, miss. We are a mile from 
town, and have no carriages liere; beside, you 
couldn’t go if I had a dozen. I have my orders 
and shall obey ’em.” 

‘*‘ But Dr. Karnac has no right to bring or keep 
me here.” 

‘Your uncle sent you. The doctor has the care 
of you, and that is all I know about it. Now I 
have kept my promise, do you keep yours, miss, 
and eat your breakfast, clse I can’t trust you 

ain.” ) 

“But what is the matter with me? How can I 
be ill and not know or feel it ?”’ I demanded, more 
and more bewildered. 

‘You look it, and that’s enough for them as is 
wise in such matters. You'd have had a fever if it 
hadn’t been seen to in time.” 

** Who cut my hair off ?” 

**I did; the doctor ordered it.” 

**How dared he? I hate that man, and never 
will obey him.” 

“ Hush, miss, don’t clench your hands and look 
in that way, for I shall have to report everything 
you say and do to him, and it won’t be pleasant to 
tell that sort of thing.” 

The woman was eivil, but grim and cool. Her 
eye was unsympathetic, her manner businesslike, 
her tone such as one uses toa refractory child, half 
soothing, half commanding. I conceived a dislike 
to her at once, and resolved to escape at all hazards, 
for my uncle’s inexplicable movements filled me 
with alarm. Hannah had left my door open, a 
quick glanoe showed me another door also ajar at 
the end of a wide hall, a glimpse of green anda 
gate. My plan was desperately simple, and I 
executed it without delay. Affecting to eat, I 
presently asked the woman for my handkerchief 
from the bed. She crossed the room to get it. I 
darted out, down the passage, along the walk and 
tugged vigorously at the great bolt of the gate, but 
it was also locked. In despair 1 flew into the 
garden, but a high wall enclosed it on every side, 
and as I ran round and round, vainly looking for 
some outlet, I saw Hannah, accompanied by a man 
as gray and grim as herself, coming leisurely to- 
ward me, with no appearance of excitement or dis- 
pleasure. Back I would not go; and inspired with 
a sudden hope, swung myself into one of the firs 
that grew close against the wall. The branches 
snapped under me, the slender tree swayed peril- 
ously, but up I struggled, till the wide coping of the 
wall was gained. There I paused and looked back. 
The woman was hurrying through the gate to inter- 
cept my descent on the other side, and close behind 
the man, sternly calling me to stop. I looked 
down, a stony ditch was below, but I would rather 
risk my life than tamely lose my liberty, and with 
a fiying leap tried to reach the bank, failed, fell 
heavily among the stones, felt an awful crash, and 
then came an utter blank. 

For many weeks I lay burning in a fever, fretfully 
conscious of Dr. Karnac and the woman’s presence ; 
once I fancied I saw my uncle, but was never sure, 
and rose at last a shadow of my former self, feeling 
pitifully broken, both mentally and physically. I 
was in a better room now, wintry winds howled 
without, but a generous fire glowed behind the high 
closed fender, and books lay on my table. 

I saw no one but Hannah, yet ceuld wring no 
intelligence from her beyond what she had already 
told, and no sign of interest reached me from the 
outer world. I seemed utterly deserted and forlorn, 
my spirit was crushed, my strength gone, my free- 
dom lost, and for a time I succumbed to despair, 
letting one day follow another without energy or 
hope. It is hard to live with no object to give zest 
to life, especially for those still blessed with youth, 
and even in my prison-house I soon found one quite 
in keeping with the mystery that surrounded me. 

As I sat reading by day or lay awake at night I 
became aware that the room above my own was 
occupied by some inmate whom I never saw. A 
peculiar person it seemed to be, for I heard steps 
going to and fro, hour after hour, in a tireless 
mar h, that wore upon my nerves, as many a 
harsher sound would not have done. I could 
neither tease nor surprise Hannah into any ex- 
planation of the thing, and day after day I 
listened to it, till I longed to cover up my ears and 
implore the unknown walker tu stop, for Heaven’s 
sake. Other sounds I heard and fretted over, a low 


monotonous murmur, as of some one singing a 
lullaby, a fitful tapping, like a cradle rocked ona 
carpetless floor, and at rare intervals cries of suffer- 
ing, sharp but brief, as if forcibly suppressed. 
These sounds, combined with the solitude, the con- 
finement and the books I read, a collection of 





ghostly tales, murder and Poc’s weird fancies, 
soon wrought my nerves to a state of terrible irrita- 
bility, and wore upon my health so visibly that 1 
was allowed at last to leave my room. 

The house was so well guarded that I soon re- 
linquished all hope of escape, and listlessly amused 
myself by roaming through the unfurnished rooms 
and echoing halls, seld: m venturing into Hannah’s 
domain, for there her husband sat surrounded by 
chemical apparatus, poritg over old crucibles and 
retorts. He never spoke to me, and I dreaded the 
glance of his cold eye, for it looked unsoftened by 
a ray of pity at the little figure that sometimes 
paused a moment on his threshold, wan and wasted 
as the ghost of departed hope. 

The chief interest of these dreary walks centred 
in the door of the room above my own, for a great 
black hound lay chained before it, eyeing me 
savagely as he rejected all advances, and uttering 
his deep bay if I approached too near. To me this 
room possessed an irresistible fascination. I could 
not keep away from it by day, I dreamed of it by 
night, it haunted me continually, andsoon became 
a sort of monomania, which I condemned, yet 
could not control, till at length I found myself 
pacing to and fro as those invisible feet paced over 
head. Hannah came and stopped me, and a few 
hours later Dr. Karnac appeared. Iwas so changed 
that I feared him with a deadly fear. He seemed 
to enjoy it; for in the pride of youth and beauty I 
had shown him contempt and defiance at my uncle’s, 
and he took an ungenerous satisfaction in annoy- 
ing me by a display of power. THe never answered 
my questions or entreaties, regarded me as being 
without sense or will, insisted on my trying Various 
mixtures and experiments in diet, gave me strange 
books to read and weekly received Hannah’s report 
of all that passed. That day he came, looked at 
me, said ‘‘ Let her walk,” and weat away, smiling 
that hateful smile of his. 

Soon after this I took to walking in my sleep, 
and more than once woke to find myself roving 
lampless through that haunted house im the dead 
of night. I concealed these unconscious wander- 
ings for a time, but an ominous event broke them 
up at last and betrayed them to Hannah. 

I had followed the steps one day for several hours, 
walking below as they walked above, had peopled 
that mysterious room with every mournful shape 
my disordered fancy could conjure up, had woven 
tragical romances aodout it, and brooded over the 
one subject of interest my unnatural life possessed 
with the intensity of a mind upon which its un- 
canny influence was telling with perilous rapidity. 
At midnight I woke to find myself standing ina 
streak of moonlight, opposite the door whose 
threshold I had never crossed. The April night 
was warm, a single pane of glass high up in that 
closed door was drawn aside, as if for air, and 
asi stood dreamily collecting my sleep-drunken 
senses, I saw a ghostly hand emerge and beckon, 
as if to me. It startled me broad awake witha 
faint exclamation and a shudder from head to foot. 
A cloud swept over the moon, and when it passed 
the hand was gone, but shrill through the keyhole 
came a whisper that chilled me to the marrow of 
my bones, so terribly distinct and imploring was it. 

‘Find it! for God’s sake find it before it is too 
late!” 

The hound sprang up with an angry growl I 
heard Hannah leave her bed near by, and with an 
inspiration strange as the moment, I paced-slowly 
on with open eyes and lips apart, as I had seen 
“Amina” in the happy days when kind old madame 
took me to the theatre, whose mimic horrors I had 
never thought to equal with such veritable ones. 
Hannah appeared at her door with a light, but on 
I went in a trance of fear—for I was only kept from 
dropping in a swoon by the blind longing to fly 
from that spectral voice and hard. Past Hannah 
I went, she following; and as I slowly laid myself 
in bed, I heard her say to her husband, who just 
then came up: 

“‘Sleep-walking, John; it’s getting worse and 
worse, as the doctor forotold; she’ll settle down 
like the other presently, but she must be locked up 
at night, else the dog will do her a mischief.” 

The man yawned ind grumbled a curse, then 
they went, leaving me to spend hours of unspeak- 
able suffering, whieh aged me more than years. 
What was I to find? where was I to look? and 
when would it be too late? These questions tor- 
mented me, for I could find no answers to them, 
divine no meaning, see no course to pursue. Why 
was I here? what motive induced my uncle to co-n- 
mit such an act? and when should I be liberated, 
were equally unanswerable, equally tormenting 
and they haunted me like ghosts. I had no power 
to exorcise or forget. After that I walked no more, 
because I slept no more; sleep seemed scared away, 
and waking dreams harassed me with their terrors. 
Night after night I walked my room in utter dark- 
ness—for I was allowed no lamp—night after night 
I wept bitter tears wrung from me by anguish, for 
which I had no name; and night after night the 
steps kept time to mine, and the faint lullaby came 
down to me as if to soothe and comfort my distress. 
I felt that my health was going, my mind growing 
confused and weak, my thoughts wandered vaguely, 
memory began to fail, and idiocy or madness seemed 
my inevitable fate, but through it all my heart clung 
to Guy, yearning for him with a hunger that would 
not be appeased. 

At rare intervals I was allowed to walk in the 
neglected garden, where no flowers bloomed, no 
birds sang, 20 companion came to me but surly 
John, who followed with his book or pipe, stopping 
when I stopped, walking when I walked, keeping a 
vigilant eye upon me, yet seldom speaking except 
to decline answering my questions. These walks 
did me no good, for the air was damp and heavy 
with vapors from the marsh, the house stood near 
a half-dried lake, and hills shut it in on every side; 
no fresh winds from upland moor or distant oocan 
ever blew across the narrow valley ; no human crea- 
ture visited the place, and nothing but a vague hope 
that my birthday might bring some change, some 
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help, sustained me. It did bring help, but of such 
an uarxpocted sort, that its effects remained through 
all my after life. My birthday came, and with it 
my uncle. I was in my room walking restlessly, 
for the habit was a confirmed one now, when the 
door opened and Hannah, Dr. Karnac, my uncle 
and a gentleman whom I knew to be his lawyer, 
entered and surveyed me as if I were a speetacle. 
I saw my uncle start and turn pale; I had never 
seen myseif since I came, but if I had not suspected 
that I was a melancholy wreck of my former self, I 
should have known it then, such sudden pain and 
pity softened his ruthless countenance for a single 
instant. Dr. Karnac’s eye hada magnetic power 
over me; I had always felt it, but in my present 
feeble state I dreaded, yet submitted to it witha 
helpless fear that should have touched his heart— 
it was on me then, I could not resist it, and paused 
fixed and fasoinated by that repellant yet potent 
glance. Hannah pointed to the carpet worn to 
shreds by my weary march, to the walls which I 
had covered with weird, grotesque or tragic figures 
to wile away the heavy hours, last!y to myself, mute, 
motionless and scared, saying, as if in confirmation 
of some previous assertion : 

** You see, gentlemen, ehe is as I said, quiet, but 
quite hopeless.” 

I thought she was interceding for me, and break- 
ing from the bewilderment and fear that held me, I 
stretched my hands to them, crying with an implor- 
ing cry— 

“Yes, Iam quiet! I am hopeless! oh, have pity 
on me before this dreadful life kills me or drives 
me mad!” 

Dr. Karnae came to me at once with a black 
frown, which I alone could see; I evaded him and 


clung to Hannah, still crying frantically—for this, 


scemed my last hope: 

‘Uncle, let me go! I will give you all I have, 
will never ask for Guy, will be obedient and meck 
if I may only go to madame, and never hear the 
feet again, or see the sights that terrify me in this 
dreadful room. Take me out! for God’s sake take 
me out!” 

My uncle did not answer me, but covered up his 
face with a despairing gesture, and hurried from 
the room, the lawyer followed, muttering pitifully, 
‘Poor thing! poor thing!” and Dr. Karnac laughed 
the first laugh I had ever heard him utter as he 
wrenched Hannah from my grasp and locked me in 
alone. My one hope died then, and I resolved to 
kal myself rather than endure this life another 
month, for now it grew olear to me that they be- 
lieved me mad, and death of the body was far more 
preferable than that of the mind. I think I wasa 
little mad just then, but remember well the scnse 
of peace that caine to me as I tore strips from my 
clothing, braided them into a cord, hid it beneath 
my mattress and serenely waited for the night. Sit- 
ting in the last twilight I thought to see in this un- 
happy world, I recollected that I had not heard the 
feet all day, and fell to pondering over the unusual 
omission, but if the steps had been silent in that 
room, voiees had not, for I heard a continuous mur- 
mur at one time, the tones of one were abrupt and 
broken, the other low, yet resonant, and that, I felt 
assured, belonged to my uncle. Who was he speak- 
ing to? what were they saying ? should I ever know? 
ard even then, with death before me, the intense 
desire to possess the secret filled me with its old 
unrest. 

Night came at last; I heard the clock strike one, 
and listening to discover if John still lingered up, I 
heard through the deep hush a soft grating in the 
room above, a stealthy sound that would have es- 
caped ears less preternaturally alert than mine. 
Like a flash came the thought, “ some one is filing 
bers or picking locks; will the unknown remem- 
ber me and let me share their flight. The fatal 
noose hung ready, but I no longer cared to use it, 
for hope had come to nerve me with the strength 
and courage I had lest. Breathlessly I listened; 
the sound went on, stopped, a dead silence reigned ; 
then something brushed against my door, and with 
a suddenness that made me tingle from head to 
foot like an clectric shock, through the keyhole 
came again that whisper, urgent, imploring and 
mysterious— 

* Find it! for God’s sake find it, before it is too 
late!” then fainter, as if breath failed, came the 
broken words, ‘‘ The dog—a lock of hair—there is 
yet time.” 

Eagerness rendered me forgetful of the secreey 
I should preserve, and I cried aloud, “‘ What shall 
1 find? where shall I look?” My voice, sharpened 
by fear, rang shrilly through the house, Hannah’s 
quick tread rushed down the hall, something fell, 
then loud and long rose a cry that made my heart 
stand still, so helpless, so hopeless was its wild 
lament. I had betrayed and I could not save or 
corafort the kind soul who had lost liberty through 
me. I was fraatic to get out, and beat upon my 
door in a paroxysm of impatience, but no one came, 
and all night long those awful cries went on above, 
cries of mortal anguish as if soul and body were 
being torn asunder. Till dawn I listened, pent in 
m which now possessed an added terror, 
till dawn I called, wept and prayed, with mingled 
pity, fear and penitence, and till dawn the agony of 
that unknown sufferer continued unabated. I heard 
John hurry to and fro, heard Hannah issue orders 
with an accent of human sympathy in her hard 
voice; heard Dr. Karnac pass and repass my door, 
and all the sounds of confusion and alarm in that 
once quiet house. With daylight all was still, a 
stillness more terrible than the stir, for it fell so 
suddenly, remained so utterly unbroken, that there 
seemed no explanation of it but the dread word 
death. 

At noon Hannah, a shade paler, but grim as 
ever, brought me some focd, saying, she forgot my 
breakfast, and when I refused to eat, yet asked no 
questions, she bade me go into the garden and not 
fret myself over last night’s flurry. I went; and 
passing down the corridor, glanced furtively at the 
door I never saw without a thrill, but I experienced 
a new sensation then for the hound was gone, the 
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door was open, and with an impulse pa 

I crept in and looked about me. te pay 
mine, the carpet wor like mine, tke wip a 
yarred like mine; there the resemblance ended a 
an empty cradle stood beside the bed, and on that 
bed below a sweeping cover, stark and stil), g life 
less body lay. Iwas imured to fear Now, pe ng 
unwholesome craving for new terrors seemed to 
have grown by what it fed on; aa irresistible de- 
sire led me close, nerved me to lift the cover and 
look below—a single glance—then with a cry as 
panio-stricken as that which rent the silence of the 
night I fled away, for the face I saw wag a pale 
imege of my own. Sharpened by suffering, pallid 
with death, the features were familiar as those J 
used to see; the hair beautiful and blonde as mine 
had been, streamed long over the pulseless breast 
and on the hand, still clenched io that last strug. 
gle, shone the likeness of a ring I wore, a ring be- 
queathed me by my father. Anawesome fancy that 
1t was myself assailed me; I had plotted death, and 
with the waywardness of a shattered mind, I re. 
called legends of spirits returning to behold ¢ 
bodies they had left. 

Glad now to seek the garden, I hurried down 
but on the threshold of the great hall-door was ar. 
rested by the sharp crack of a pistol; as little 
cloud of smoke dispersed, I saw John drop the 
weapon and approach the biack hound who lay 
writhing on the bloody grass. Moved by com. 
passion for the faithful brute whose long vizilance 
was so cruelly repaid, I went to him, and knecling 
there, caressed the great head that never yielded 
to my touch before. John assumed his watch et 
once, and leaning against a tree cleaned the pis- 
tol, content that I should amuse myself with the 
dying creature who looked into my face with eyes 
of almost human pathos and reproach. The brass 
collar seemed to choke him as he gasped for breath, 
and leaning nearcr to undo it, I saw, half-hidden in 
his own black hair, a golden lock wound tightly 
round the collar, and so near its color as to be uc- 
observable, except upon a close inspection; no ac. 
cident could have placed it there; no head in that 
house wore hair of that sunny hue—yes, one other, 
and my heart gave a sudden leap as I remembered 
the shining locks just seen on that still bosom. 

‘Find it—the dog—the lock of hair,” rung in 
my ears, and swift as light came the conviction that 
the unknown help was found at last. The little 
band was woven close, I had no knife, delay was 
fatal, I bent my head as if lamenting over the poor 
beast and bit the knot apart, drew out a folded 
paper, hid it in my hand, and rising, strolled lei- 
surely back to my own room, saying I did not care to 
walk till it was warmer. With eager eyes I ex- 
amined my strange treasure trove; it consisted of 
two strips of thinnest paper, without address or aig 
natur2, one almost illegible, worn at the edges and 
stained with the green rust of the collar, the «i! -r 
fresher yet more feebly written, both abrupt «. || 
disjointed, but terribly significant to me. This was 
the first : 

“‘T have never seen you, never heard your name, 
yet I know that you are young, that you are suffer- 
ing, and I try to help youin my poor way. I think 
you are not crazed yet, as I often am, your voice is 
sane, your plaintive singing not like mine, your 
walking only caught from me I hope. I sing to 
lull the baby whom I never saw; I walk to lessen 
the long journcy that will bring me to the husband 
I have lost—stop! I must not think of those things, 
or I shall forget. If you are not already mad you 
will be; I suspect you were sent here to be made 
so, for the air is poison, the solitude is fatal, and 
Karnac remorseless in his mania for prying into 
the mysteries of human minds. What devil sent 
you I may never know, but I long to warn you. I 
can devise no way but this: the dog comes into my 
room sometimes, you sometimes pause at my door 
and talk to him—you may find the paper I shall 
hide about his collar. Read, destroy, but obey it. 
I implore you to leave this house before it is too 
late.” 

The other paper was as follows: 

*«T have watched you, tried to tell you where to 
look, for you have not found my warning yct, though 
1 often tie it there and hope. You fear the dog, 
perhaps, and my plot fails, yet I know by your 
altered step and voice that you are fast reaching 
my unhappy state, for I am fitfully mad, and shall 
be till I die. To-day I have seen a familiar fsce; 
it seems to have calmed and strengthened me, and 
though he would wot help you, I shall make one 
desperate attempt. I may not find you, so leave 
my warning to the hound, yet hope to breathe 4 
word into your sleepless ear that shall send you 
back into the world the happy thing you should be. 
Child! woman! whatever you are, leave this ac- 
cursed house while you have power to do it.” 

That was all; I did not destroy the papers, but I 
obeyed them, and for a week watched and waited 
till the propitious instant came. I saw my uncle, 
the doctor and two others follow the poor body te 
its grave beside the stagnant lake, saw all depart 
but Dr. Karnac, and felt redoubled hatred and 
contempt for the men who could repay my girlish 
slights with such a horrible revenge. On the sev- 
enth day as I went down for my daily walk, I saw 
John and Dr. Karnac so dcep in some uncanny 
experiment that I passed out unguarded. Hoping 
to profit by this unexpected chance, I sprang down 
the steps, but the next moment dropped, half 
stunned, upon the grass, for behind me rose a crash, 
a shriek, a sudden blaze that flashed up and spread, 
sending a ncisome vapor rolling out with clouds of 
smoke and flame. Aghast, I was just gathering 
myself up when Hannah fled out of the house, 
dragging her husband senseless and bleeding, whi!¢ 
her own face was ashy with affright. She dr pped 
her burden beside me, saying, with white lips «m4 
a vain look for help where help was not: 

“Something they were at has burst—killed the 
doctor and fired the house! Watch John till I get 
help, and leave him at your peril;” then flinging 
open the gate she sped away. 4 

‘* Now is my time,” I thought, and only waiting 
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, I boldly followed her example, 
long the road in an opposite di- 
rection, eareless of bonnetless head and trembling 
‘sent only upon leaving that prison-house 
limbs, intent only upo salah a 
far behind me. For several hours I hu ong 
i - the spring sun shone, birds 
that solitary road; the spring he tavined 
sang in the blooming hedges, green nooks ve 
me to pause and rest, but I heeded none r em, 
steadily eontinuing my flight, till spent and ootsore 
I was forced to stop a moment by a wayside spring. 
‘As 1 stooped to*drink, I saw my face for the first 
eime in many months, and started to see how like 
that dead one it had grown in all but the eternal 
eace which made that beautiful in spite of suffer- 
fn and time. Standing thus and wondering if Guy 
would know me, should we ever meet, the sound of 
wheels disturbed me. Believing them to be coming 
from the place I had left, I ran desperately down 
the hill, turned a sharp corner, and before I could 
check myself, passed a carriage slowly accenfing. 
A face sprang to the window, a roice cried “ stop! 
put on I flew, hoping the traveller would let me go 
unpursued. Not so, however; soon I heard fleet 
steps following, gaining rapidly, then a hand seized 
me, a voice rang in my ears, and with a vain strug- 
gle I lay panting in my captor's hold, fearing to 
look up and meet a brutal glance. But the hand 
that had seized me tenderly drew me nearer, the 
yoice that had alarmed cried joyfully : 

“« Sybil, it is Guy! lie still, poor heart, you are 
safe at last.” ' 

Then I knew that my surest refuge was gained, 
and too weak for words, clung to him in an agony 
of happiness, which brought to his kind eyes the 
tears I could not shed. : 

The carriage returned; Guy took me in, and for 
atime cared only to soothe and sustain my worn 
soul and body with the cordial of his presence, as 
we rolled homeward through a blooming world 
whose beauty I had never truly felt before. When 
the first tumult of emetion had subsided, I told the 
story of my captivity and my escape, ending with a 
passionate eptreaty not to be returned to my uncle’s 

keeping, for henceforth there could be neither af- 
fection or respect between us. 

“Fear nothing, Sybil; madame is waiting for you 
at the Moors, and my father’s unfaithful guardian- 
ship has ended with his life.” 

Then with averted face and broken voice Guy 
went on to tell his father’s purposes and what had 
caused this unexpected meeting. The facts were 
briefly these: The knowledge that my father had 
core between him anda princely fortune had always 
rankled in my uncle’s heart, chilling the ambitious 
hopes he « herished even in his boyhood, and mak- 
ing life an eager search for pleasure in which to 
drown his vain regrets. This secret was suspected 
by my father, and the household league was formed 

as some aton:ment for the innocent offence; it 
seemed to soothe my uncle’s resentful nature, and 

as years went on he lived freely, assured that ample 

means would be his through his son. Luxurious, 
self-indulgent, fond of all excitements and reckless 
in their pursuit, he took no thought for the morrow 
till a few months before his return. A gay winter 
in Paris reduced him to these straits of which 
women know so :ittle; creditors were oppressive, 
summer friends failed him, gambliny debts harassed 
him, his son reproached him, and but one reeourse 
remained, Guy’s speedy marriage with the half for- 
gotten heiress. The boy had been educated to re- 
gard this fate as a fixed fact, and submitted, 
believing the time to be far distant, but the sudden 
summons came, and he rebelled against it, prefer- 
ring liberty to love. My uncle pacified the claim- 
ants by promises, to be fulfilled at my expense, and 
hurried home to press on the marriage which now 
seemed imperative. I was taken to my future 
home, approved by my uncle, beloved by my cousin, 
and but for my own folly might have been a happy 
wife on that May morning when I listened to this 
unveiling of the past. My mother had been melan- 
choly mad since that unhappy rumor of my father’s 
death; this affliction had been well concealed from 
me, lest the knowledge should prey upon my ex- 
citable nature and perhaps induce a like misfortune ; 
and I believed her dead, yet I had seen her, knew 
where her solitary grave was made, and still car- 
tied in my bosom the warning she had sent me, 
prompted by the unerring instinct of a mother’s 
heart. In my father’s will a clause was added just 
below the one confirming my betrothal, a clause 
decreeing that if it should appear that I inherited 
my mother’s malady the fortune should revert to 
my cousin, with myself a mournful legacy, to be 
cherished by him whether his wife or not. This 
passage, and that relating to my freedom of chcice, 
had been omitted in the copy shown me on the 
night when my seeming refusal of Guy had induced 
his father to believe that I loved him, to make a 
last attempt to keep the prize by offering himself, 
and when that failed, to harbor a design that 
changed my little comedy into the tragieal experi- 
ence I have told. 

Dr. Karnae’s exclamation had caused the re- 
collection of that elause respecting my insanity to 
flash into my uncle’s mind, a mind as quick to con- 
celve as fearle-s to execute. I unconsciously 
abetted ihe stratagem, and Dr. Karnac was an un- 
scrupulous ally, for love of gain was as strong as 
love of science; both were amply gratified, and I, 
Poor victim, was given up to be experimented upon, 
till by subtle means I was driven to the insanity 
which would give my uncle full control of my for- 
tune and my fate. How the black plot prospered 
has been told, but retribution speedily overtook 
them both, for Dr. Karnac paid his penalty by the 
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fudden death that left his ashes among the black- 
ened ruins of that house of horrors; my uncle 
followed soon; before the change of heirs could be 
efieetcd my mother died, and the hours spent in 
that unhealthful spot insinuated the subtle poison 
of the marsh into his blood, years of pleasure left 
little vigor to withstend the fever, and a week of 
Mffering ended a life of generous impulses per- 


Yerted, ‘ine endowments wasted and opportunities 
idrew near he sent for 


for ever lost. When des 


Guy, who, through the hard discipline of poverty 
and honest labor, was becoming a manlier man, 
confessed all, and implored him to save me before 
it was too late. He did, ard when all was told, 
when each saw the other by the light of this strange 
and sad experience—Guy poor aguin, I free, the 
old bond still existing, the barrier of misunder- 
standing gone—it was easy to see our way, casy to 
submit, to forgive, forget, and begin anew the life 
these clouds had darkened for a time. 

Home received me, kind madame welcomed me, 
Guy married me and I was happy; - but over all 
these years, serenely prosperous, still hangs for me 
the shadow of the past, still rises that dead image 
of my mother, still echoes that spectral whisper in 
the dark. 








A DREADFUL STORY. 


‘“‘Briess me!” cried an elderly gentleman 
in a railway carriage on the Hudeon River Railroal, 
as he looked up from the perusal of the Herald just 
purchased at a station; “bless me, so thcy’ve found 
out the great Burdell mystery at last!” 

“ Indeed |” cjaculated a quiet-looking, well-dressed 
individual seated opposite to the speaker. “As that, 
sir, happens to be a matter in which I have always 
be-n specially, not to say persovally interested, will 
you favor me with the details ¢” 

“ Certainly, sir, with much pleasure »’ and the old 
gentleman, with due emphasis, read aloud a glorious 
canard of an imaginative ‘‘ penny-a-liner,” touhing 
a recent criminal in New Jcrscy who boaeted of hay- 
ing been the perpetrator. 

“Thank you, sir,” returned the quict man, “I 
happen, however, to be in a position to prove that 
story to be an utter fabrication, 28 will probably be 
known to the world before many days. In the first 
place—” 

“ Now, my good sir, pray don’t talk of that matter 
now. Itis really very unfortunate, besides being, as 
one may say, a strange coincidence, that this subject 
should turn up—just at this time, too. Pray don’t. 
Let it drop for the present.” These words proceeded 
from a sturdy individual seated next to the quiet gen- 
tleman. At a first glance, one would have set him 
down as a detective policeman. 

“T cannot refrain from speaking of it. The misery 
of that secret—innocent depositary of it as I may be— 
has weighed upon me already far too long.” 

His fellow-passengers, all save the sturdy man, 
started; as well they might. The quict gentleman 
proceeded to take advantage of the interest thus 
awakened, 

“ Yes, uuhappily indeed, that socret is, and always 
has been, none to me. Would it were! oh, would it 
were |” 

“ Pray, sir,” said the old gentleman, laying down 
the Herald on his knees, “‘ do you really mean to tel 
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us that you can amd will solve this horrible mys. 


tery #” 

“T can and will!” 

The sturdy man resigned himeelf with a gasp, and 
folded his arms, the very impersonation of listless. 
ness. The quiet gentleman procecded : 

“ Well, in the first place, to relieve all anxiety, I 
tell you that no murder has been committed; secoud- 
ly, that the unfortunate individual whose body was 
discovered never breuthed; thirdly, that he died and 
was subsequently dissected by his own act; and, 
fourthly, that he was—myself! You may probably 
receive my statements with some elight degree—i 
will not say of incredulity, but with just a shade of 
of doubt. Such, nevertheless, are the facts, as I am 
about to explain.” 

The elderly gentleman rubbed his nose with a puz- 
zled air. The quiet gentleman’s manner was so calm 
and so full of confidence, as in itself to assist convic. 
tion. So the old gentleman replied that, without in 
the slightest way wishing to impugn the veracity of 
any mortal whatever, either in a bag or out of a bag, 
he thought it Just possivle that some little error had 
led the quiet gentleman into a mere turn of expres- 
sion not altogether correct in a strict logical sense. 

The quict gentleman smiled, and proceeded—“‘ The 
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case is indeed a strange one; and its solution is no 
less strange than its mystery. ‘Ihe fact is, that for 
many years I have suffered uncer a moet extraordi- 
nary affliction. I have been troubled with a super- 
fluous body !” 

“ A~—a—what ?” exclaimed the listeners In amaze. 

“T repeat, a superfluous body. I noed not argue on 
the possibility of such a calamity, having experienced 
it. Unnatural growths, which t have been led to 
study, have been common, to some extent, in all ages 
and climes, From the wart on the schoolboy’s thumb 
to the horn which sprouted from the Frenchwoman’s 
forehead, we see continual instances of the eccen- 
tricity of nature. Thick of the Siamese Twins. 
Their case, or rather his, was similar to mine, But, 
instead of simply a superfluous body, he—for he was 
actually only one—had both body and mind in dupli 
cate, True—they were corjoined, I was separate. 
Yet, what was our first mother but a separate and 
redundant growth from the rib of Adam? But to my 
story: 

“ My father died soon after my birth. My mother, 
poor woman, broken more with sorrow than years, 
died on my thirty-fifth birthday. Her last gift to me 
was the key of an old armoire, or tall closet. <A slip 
of parchmeut attached to the key informed me that I 
was not to use it till after her funeral. She was then 
lying specchless. After the appointed time I has- 
tened to the armoire, and there, to my horror, I found 
—myeelf! A horrid figure, dressed in a cheap slop 
suit, was there in an erect position, with its lifelike 
eyes horribly fixed on me, I recognised my own 
pale cheeks, my dark moustache which I then 
wore, my peaked beard, my curlicg hair with a single 
gray streak, this very distortion of my left little 
finger. I stood awhile in speechless terror. At 
length I touched the Thing’s hand. It was deadly 
cold. I laid my hand on Its heart. There was no 
pulsation. The Object could not staud, I found, with- 
out support. 1t did not breathe. It showed no life 
but in those horrid eyes, which were always open, 
and fixed only on me. I next perceived, lying at the 
fect of this strange Alter Ego, this counterfeit Me, a 
letter addressed to myself. It was from my mother, 
and briefly narrsted her trials and sufferings endured 
in consequence of this frightful monster—how silent 
and nerveless it had grown with my growth, always 
keeping its eyes turned to the point where [ happened 
to be, unconscious of Its existence—how the secret 
had hitherto been rigidly concealed from every eye 
and ear, in the hope either that my life would end be- 
fore its revelation should be necessary, or that the 
horrid Thing would perish and decay—that if it ever 
became necessary that I should learn the secret, that 
I should consider whether it should be avowed, or 
whether means should be teken for the destruction of 
the Object. 

I need not tell of the days and weeks of agony I 
endured while retaining this secret, and debating in 
my own mind as to the course to pursue. At length 
I decided. I called in Dr. McCracker, the eminent 
physicion; also Mr. Phibbs, the scarcely less emi- 
nent surgeon. I discharged every servant except 
my mother’s aged and faithful housekeeper. And 


| these three, by prayers and urgent entreaties, I per- 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 








suaded, nay almost compelled, to take a fearful oath 


| of secrecy. The terms allowed no loophole of es- 
ca 


Under every circumstance this secret was to 
be kept inviolate. On this oath being administered, 
I gave them my coufidence, and introduced to their 
view that ghartly monster. 

“ We held along consultation, the doctors and I. 
They both agreed that it was no human thing, and 
that its destruction would be lawful; that that scin- 
tiila of vitality which was exhibited in the constant 
glare of its eyes on me could not strictly be regarded 
as an evidence of natural life; that, in short, this 
horror ought to be cut off, by surgery, like any other 
excrescence. I requested them to perform the oper- 
ation at once; but they informed me that the case 
was so peculiar that I must give them time for deli- 
beration. During the consultation the Thing kept its 
eyes still, as ever, fixed upon me, 

“JT could bear it no longer. ‘Fiend, monster, 
cuise, or what you may be,’ I shrieked, ‘ this must 
end!’ I snatched a knife from Mr. Phibbs’s case, and 
springing upon the figure, struck at it wildly till my 
arm wearied; and then again and again stabbed it 
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through the breast where the heart ovght to hav- 
been, but was not. The two doctors stood aghes: st 
my fury,and the hcusekeeper sunk into a swoon. 
The blows were effective, for the monster’s hiteous 
eyes began slowly te be overspread with a film. 
There was no struggle, no sound; but those glozed 
eyeballs, when I moved, followed me now no more. 

“It was then I found that the difficulty ha‘, in 
fact, only commenced. The two doctors coulé give 
no certificate as to death—firstly, because the Thirg 
had no name; secondly, because its dissolution was 
not natural; and thirdly, because it was not human. 
Morcover, even dispensing with all these, a burial 
must inevitably have exposed the affair, in which 
event all human kind would look upon me as a being 
scarcely Jess monstrous than tbat which 1 had de- 
stroyed. The doctors left me in my perplexity. The 
fearful It must be concealed, and after the doctors’ 
departure I dismembered it and placed it in pickle, 
intending to remove it piecemeal. My housekceper 
knew of my outgoings day after day—now with the 
head, now with a hand or foot, dropping one into a 
— another into the sea froma Coney Island 

* When, after the lapse of time, my mind became 
capable of calm reflection, I began to see how smuil 
had actually been my crime, if any. The public ag’ 
tation was still continuing, and I therefore detcr- 
mined at all risks to declare the truth. But I spoke 
in vain. In vain I wrote to inspectors of police or to 
newspaper editors, They treated my asseverations 
with contemptuous neglect. I appealed to Dr. Mc- 
Cracker and Mr. Phibbs, but they, either dreading 
the connection of their names with the affeir, or iu 
strict regardance of their oath, absolutely denied, to 
my very face, all knowledge of the matter. My 
housckeeper, who left me the day after the dis; osw1 
of the remains, was evidently in league with them in 
their denial, The doctors, accompanied by tie 
housekeeper, called upon me only yesterday. They 
introduced this gentleman” (the sturdy man), ‘ and 
in his presence, at my urgent request, they admitted, 
or at least ceased to deny, the facts. Nay, more; 
they furnished me, through him, with a let:cr of 
introduction to a physician who they tell'me can 
casily prove my case not so exceptional as it had ap - 
peared at first. I hear that he has under his charge 
several cases somewhat analogous to mine. I ¢o to 
discover them, and then, in the face of all the v.orld, 
to disclose, irrefatably, the true solution of a fearful 
mystery. I fecl itcan no longer be kept a secret. 
The cffort to keep it so has produced upon my mind 
suc) an effect that already the results are——” 

“ Utica! Utica!” shouted the conductor, as the traia 
at this instant stopped. The sturdy man took the 
quict gentleman’s arm as they both alighted, wishing 
their fellow-travellers hastily good-morning. 

‘* Ah! poor soul !” ejaculated the elderly passenger, 
with a deep sigh, “thero’s the Lunatic Asylum. He 
will indeed find there a good many afflicted wiih his 
disorder. Bodies beside themsclyes !” 

And thus ende—a Dreadful Story. 
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GEN. BANKS ON THE MARCH TO 
ALEXANDRIA, LA, 


WE give a sketch of the entrance of Gen. 
Banks into Alexandria, which is a post viil ey 
capital of Rapides parish, and situated on Red river, 
It is pleasantly located in the centre of a rich cotton 
growing region, and has a population of about 80 
persons. Steamboats ply regularly, ard at all sensovs 
of the year, between Alexandria and New Orleaas, 
It is about 150 miles W.S.W. of New Orleans. 














BRIG.GEN. ALVIN P. HOVEY, 
Illinois Volunteers. 


Gen. Hovey is a native of Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, where he is said to have been born, May 5, 
1821, and is, consequently, now a little over 42. On 
coming of age he studied law, and soon rose to emix- 
ence in his profession, his application to the study of 
the science of the law, his eloquence and tact, ail 
winning success and clients. As a natural conse- 
*quence, he was several times elected to offices of in- 
portance in his native State. On the breaking out of 
the war he took the ficld as Mojor of the 24th Indiana, 
and served under Gen. Pope in the army of the Mix- 
sissippi. Here his tact and ekill were soon manitest, 
and the rebels near Clinton, Mo., were sadly deceived 
by a strategem of the Indiana Major. e set out 
with a sm party, but = them in wagons, «nd 
jogged along quietly. Seeing a prize in their graep 
the guerillas would rush on the waguns, to be saluted 
with a volley from the Minie rifies of the boys that 
started up. This trick he repeated several times, 
ridding the district of a pamber of the murdcrous 
gangs. He soon became Colonel, and having teen 
attached to Gen. Grant’s army, took an active part iu 
the battle of Pittsburg Land ng where he fought at 
the head of his regiment, in Sm th’s brigade, of Lewis 
Wallace’s division, and, in the language of his com- 
mander, deserved the gratitude of his country. He 
was wey 4 made a Brigadier-General of Vol:1- 
tecrs, April 25, 1862, He was engaged, with his 
brigade, at Memphis, and in the recent battle of 
Baker’s Creek was in the advance with the divis:.n 
under hie command. He c' across an open field 
and up Champion Hill, gallan M carrying the heii, 
after a stubborn and clore fight that lasted from eleven 
o’clock till four. He captured the enemy’s canuon 
and colors, but was forced back by the enemy, whose 
strength was increased by fresh troops. When a 
briga e was ordered up to support, he ag ip gallautly 
purhed forward, recovered and gained the hill. 








WEALTH OF Great MEN or ANTIQUITY.— 
Croesus had an estate equal to £1,700,000, besides a 
scarcely lcss amount in money, slaves and furniture. 
The philosopher Seneca had vo rty valued at 
£3,000,000, and Lentulus, the friend of Cicero, was 
said to be worth £8,500,000. The Emperor Tiberius 
left at his death above £23,500,000, which Caligula, 
his successor, succeeded in equandering in less than 
ayear. Cesar, before he had been promoted to any 
high office, owed nearly £3,000,000. Apicius spent ia 
dissipation £500,000, and finding on looking into his 
affairs that he had only £800,000, he poisoned him- 
self, not regarding the sum cs sufficient for his main- 
tenance. eegern eve to Anthony a diamo«ud 
worth £800,000, Caligula spent on one diuncr 
£80,000. The ae se fora dinner of I.u- 
cullus was £20,000. essala bought a house of An- 
thony for £40,000. The fishes in the fish pond of 
| Lucullus were sold for £35,000, 





| Astomp orator in the West uses the ful- 
| lowi or language: “If I am elected to 
this office I will went my constituents as the sea 
represents the earth or the night contrasts with the 

: I will unrivet human society, clean all its parts, 

| and screw it together again. I will correct all abus<s, 
purge all corruption aud through the enemics cf 
our party like a rat through a new cheese. My chief 
recommendations are, that at a public dinner I ate 
more than any two men at the table; at the Jate cice- 
tion I put in three votes for the party; I’ve just 
bought a new suit of clothes that will do to weur in 
Congress; and l’ve got the handsomest sister ia old 
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FRANK LESLIipy ETE 
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KELLEY’S FORD. 
BY WILFORD WYBLEYS. 


We heard the bugie’s warning blast 
Sound through the cold gray dawn, 

And we were in our saddles soon, 
And sternly marching on. ~ 


All night we lay with girded arms, 
Our bed the cold wet ground; 

No camp fires glowed—we knew our foes 
Were prowling all around. 


We knew that far behind the hills, 
Across the swollen fi 

The fiery bands of Fitzhugh Lee 
Were cowering in the wood. 


Sharp is the wrath of hunted wolf 
Beset within his lair, 

And fierce the rage of outlawed men 
Who battle with despair. 


But our true swords were strong and keen, 
And never turn back in fight, 

When wielded by the sturdy arms 
Of men who strike for Right. 


We recked not that their cannons’ tones 
Re-echoed down the shore; 

We heeded not the tide which rolled 
So madly on befor:>. 


We saw the toss of rebel plumes, © 
We heard their chargers neigh, 

And sturdily we stemmed the tide 
And crossed the dangerous way. 


Then hand to hand, and horse to horse, 
Across the flame-lit field, 

We charged their fierce and bristling ranks 
Till all their columns reeled. 


We charged and fought through all the hours 
’*Mid storms of shot and shell, 

And those who died that bloody day 
We did avenge full well. 


And when the daylight died away, 
And fell the solemn night, 

We victors turned and gathcred up 
Our comrades slain in fight. 


And back again, across the flood, 
Our wounded warriors bore, 

And safely gained, though dark the path, 
The river’s northern shore. 


Long, long will Stuart’s rebel bands 
Remember Kelley’s Ford, 

And Southern matrons weep their sons 
Who felt tne Northern sword. 


ELEANO’S VICTORY. 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


AUTHOR OF “AURORA FLOYD,” ‘‘ LABY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” “LADY LISLE,” ‘‘ JOHN 
MARCHMONT'’S LEGACY,” ET¢. 











GUAPTER XVII.—THE SHADOW OF GILBERT 
MONWOKTON’S LIPE. 


ToLLpDALB Priory wasa red brick mansion, 
lying deep in a valley, almost hidden amidst the 
thick woodland that surrounded it; a stately dwell- 
ing place, shrouded and well nigh entombed by the 
old trees that shut it in on every side, and made a 
screen through which only a glimpse of crimson 
brick could be secn from the by-road or lane that 
approashed the great iron gates. 

From the hill-tops, high above that wooded ralley, 
looking down into the sombre depths of rerdure, 
one could see the gabled roof of the mansion, glim- 
mering amid the woodland, like some rich jewel in 
its casket; and, at a little distanee, the massive 
square tower of an ivy-grown old church, at which 
a few tenant farmers about To!ldale and the lords 
of the Priory and their retainers were wont to 
worship. 

The house was large and handsome. There was 
a large banqueting hall, with a roof of black oak, 
rich in quaint and monstrous carvings, and a 
gloomy corridor, that were said to belong to the 
reign of Henry II.; but the rest of the mansion 
had been built in the time of Quecn Anne, and 
was of that prim and square order of architeeture 
which Sir John Vanbrugh and his followers 
affected. 

The garden was prim and square, like the house, 
and shut in from the road by high red brick walls, 
over some part of which the stone-moss had crept 
and the ivy trailed for centuries. But the garden 
had grown out of the stiffaess of Queen Anne’s 
day, for every tree and shrub, every flower and 
weed, patch of grass, or cluster of ivy grew so 
luxuriantly in this fertile valley, that it would have 
needed three times the number of gardeners that 
had been kept at Tolidale for the last twenty years 
to preserve the neat erder of the flowerbeds and 
pathways, the holly hedges, the huge bushes of box- 
wood that had once been fashioned into the grim 
resemblanoes of lions, swans, bears and elephante, 
and all the other stiff beauties of the pleasure- 
grounds. 

Behind the house a couple of peacocks stalked 
moodily about a stony courtyard, end a great 
watehdog showed his sulky head at the mouth of 
his kennel, and barked inccesantly at the advent 
of any visitor, as if the Priory had been some 
weird and enchanted dwelling to which no stranger 
had right of approach. The entrance to the houge 


most eommonly used opened into this stony court- 
yard; and in the dusky, flagged hall hung the pon- 
derous and roomyriding-boots and the heavy saddle 
of some Tolldale whe had distinguished himself tn 
the civil wars. | 

The rainbow celors that glimmered on the stone 
pavement of this dusky entrance-hall were reflected 
from the crests and eoats of arms, the interlaced 
ciphers, the coronets and bloody hands, emblazoned 
on the mullioned windows, whose splendor chas- 
tened and subdued the daylight, tempering the 
garish glory of heaven for the benefit of aristocratic 
eyes. But of all these crests and ciphers, of all 
these honorable insignia, not one belonged to the 
present owner of the house—Mr. Gilbert Monckton, 
the lawyer. 

Tolldale Priory had changed hands several times 
since the monkish days, in which the older part of 
the house had been built. Gilbert Monckton had 
bought the estate twenty years before of a Mr. 
Ravenshaw, a reckless and extravagant gentleman, 
with an only daughter, whose beauty had been very 
much talked about in the neighborhood. Indeed, 
report had gone so far as to declare that Gilbert 
Monckton had been desperately in love with this 
Margiret Ravenshaw, and that it was for her sake 
he had invested a great part of the splendid fortune 
left him by his father in the purchase of the Toll- 
dale estate, thereby freeing the young lady’s father 
from very terrible embarrassments, and -enabling 
him to retire to the Continent with his only child. 

There had been, certainly, considerable grounds 
for this report, as immediately after the transfer of 
the property Gilbert Monckton quitted England, 
leaving his business in the hands ef the two junior 
partners of the house—both much older men than 
himself, by-the-bye. He remained abroad for 
nearly two years, during which time everybody be- 
lieved him to be travelling with Mr. Ravenshaw and 
his daughter, and at the end of that time returned 
—an altered man. 

Yes, every one who had been intimate with Gil- 
bert Monckton declared that a blight had fallen 
upon his life, and it was only natural that they 
sheuld go a little further than this, and conclude 
that this change had been brought about by an un- 
happy attachment; or, in plainer words, that Mar- 
garet Ravenshaw had jilted him. 

However this might be, the lawyer kept his 
secret. There was no unmanly sentimentalism in 
his nature. Whatever his sorrow was he bore it 
very quietly, keeping it entirely to himeelf, and 
asking sympathy from no living creature. But 
from the hour of | is return to England he de- 
voted himself to his profession with a determination 
and assiduity that he had never before displayed. 

This was the great change that his disappoint- 
ment—whatever that disappointment may have 
been—had made in him. He did not become either a 
misanthrope or a bore. He became purely and 
simply a man of business. The frank, light- 
hearted young squire, who had shunned his father’s 
office as if every sheet of parchment or serap 
of red tape had been infected by the pestiler.t 
vapors of a plague-stricken city, was transformed 
into the patient and plodding lawyer, whose gigantic 
grasp of thought and unfailing foresight were almost 
akin to genius. 

For ten years Tolldale Priory was uninhabited 
by its new master, and left in the care of a snuff- 
taking old housekeeper and a deaf gardener, who 
effectually kept all visitors at bay by a systematic 
habit of failing to hear the great bell at the iron 
gates, whieh might clang never so loudly under 
the shadow of its wooden pent-house without ap- 
parently producing the faintest impression upon 
the aural nerves of the two superannuated guardians 
of the mansion. But at last the day came upon 
which Mr. Monckton grew tired of his London 
dwelling-place, in a dingy square, in Bloomsbury, 
and determined to take possession of his Berkshire 
estate. He sent a couple of upholsterers to Toll- 
dale Priory, with strict injunctions to set the old 
furniture in order, but to do nothing more; not so 
mueh as to al'er the adjustment of a curtain or the 
accustomed position of a chair or table. 

Perhaps he wished to see the familiar rooms 
looking exactly as they had looked when he had 
sat by Margaret Ravenshaw’s side, a bright and 
hopeful lad of twenty. He kept the snuff-taking 
old housekeeper and the deaf gardener, and brought 
his own small staff of well-trained servants from 
London. The town-bred servants would have 
willingly rebelled against their dwelling-place, and 
the verdant shades that seemed to shut them in 
from the outer world, but their wages were too 
liberal to be resigned for any but a very powerful 
reason, and they submitted as best they could to 
the dreary solitude of their new abode. 

Mr. Monckton travelled backwards and forwards 
between Tolldale and London almost every day, 
driving to the station in his phaeton in the 
morning and being met by his groom on his 
return in the evening. The lawyer’s profes- 
sional duties had taxed his strength to the 
utmost, and grave physicians had preseribed 
country air and cecasional repose as absolutely 
necessary to him. Fer nearly ten years, therefore, 
he had lived at the Priory, forming few acquaint- 
ances, and positively no friends. His most inti- 
mate associates had been the De Crespignys 
This had no doubt arisen from the circumstance of 
the Woodlands estate adjoining Tolldale. Mr, 
Monckton accepted the acquaintances whom acci- 
dent had forced upon him, but he sought none. 
Those who knew him best said that the shadow 
which had so early fallen upon his life had never 
passed away. 

Of course Eleanor Vane had heard these things 4 
during her residence at Hazlewood. The know- 
ledge of them invested the grave lawyer with a halo 
of romance in her girlish eyes. He, like herself, 
had his secret, and kept it faithfully. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—UNFORGOTTEN. 
Mrs. DARRELL Grove her som and the two girls 
to Tolldale Priory, in aceordance with Mr. Monck- 








tov’s wish. The widow had no particular desire to 
bring either Laura or Eleanor inte contact with her 
uncle, Maurice de Crespigny, for she nourished that 
intense jealousy of all visitors who erossed the 
threshold of the old man’s house which is only 
known to expectant heirs, whipse chances of a 
fortune tremble in the wavering balance of an 
invalid’s caprice. But Mrs. Darrell could not 
afford to offend Mr. Monckton. He paid a high 
price for the protection of his ward, and was by 
no means te sort of man to be thwarted with 
impunity. Ee 

Launcelot Darrell lolled by his mother’s side, 
smoking a cigar and taking very little notice of 
the blossoming hedgerows and glimpses ofluxuriant 
pastoral landscape. The two young ladies sat upon 
a low seat, with their backs to the ponies, and had 
therefore ample opportunity of observing the pro- 
digal son’s face. 

For the first time since Mr. Darrell’s return 
Eleanor Vane did watch that handsome face, seek- 
ing in it for some evidence of those words which 
Gilbert Monckton had spoken to her the day be- 
fore. 

‘He is selfish, and shallow and, frivolous; false, 
I think, as well; more than this, he has a secret— 
a secret connected with his Indian experiences.” 

This is what Mr. Monckton had said. Eleanor 
asked herself what right he had to say so much? 

It was scarcely likely that a girl of Eleanor’s 
age, so unaccustomed to all society, so shut in from 
the outer world by her narrow and secluded Life, 
could fail to be a little interested in the handsome 
stranger, whose advent had not been without a tinge 
of romance. She was interested in him, and all 
the more so, because of that which Gilbert Monck- 
ton had said toher. There wasa secret in Launce- 
lot Darrell’s life. How strange this was! Had 
every creature a secret, part of themselves, hidden 
deep in their breasts, like that dark purpose of her 
own that had grown out of the misery of her father’s 
untimely death—some buried memory, whose in- 
fluence was to overshadow all their lives ? 

She looked at the young man’s face. It had an 
expression of half-defiant recklessness which seemed 
almost habitual to it; but it was not the face of a 
happy man. 

Laura Mason was the only serson who talked 
much during that drive to Tolldale. That yourg 
lady’s tongue ran on in a pretty, incessant babble 
about nothing in particular. The wild flowers in 
the hedgexows, the distant glimpses cf country, the 
light clouds floatingin the summer sky, the flaming 
poppies in the yellowing corn, the noisy fowl upon 
the margin of a pond, the shaggy horses looking 
over farmyard gates, every object, animate and in- 
animate, between Hazlewood and Tolldale, was 
the subject of Miss Mason’s remark. Launcelot 
Darrel looked at her now and then with an expr-s- 
sion of half-admiring amusement, and sometimes 
roused himself to talk to her, but only to relapse 
very quickly into a half-contemptuous, half-sulky 
silence. 

Mr. Monckton received his guests in a long, low 
library, looking out into the neglected garden—a 
dusky chamber, darkened by the shadoavs of trail- 
ing parasites that hung over the narrow windews. 
But this room was an especial favorite with the 
grave master of the house. It was here he sat 
during the long lonely evenings that he spent at 
home. The drawing-rooms on the first floor were 
only used upon those rare occasions when the lew- 
yer opened his house to his friends of long standing, 
dashing clients, who were very well pleased to get a 
week’s shooting in the woody coverts about the 
Priory. 

Neither Laura nor Eleanor felt very enthu. 
siastic about the Raphael, which seemed to the 
two girls to represent an angular and rather 
repellant type of female beauty, but Launcelot 
Darrell and his host entered iato an artistic dis- 
cussion that lasted until luncheon was announced 
by the lawyer’s gray-haired butler, a ggnderous and 
dignified individual who had lived with Gilbert 
Monckton’s father, and who was said to know more 
about his master’s history than was known by Gil- 
bert’s most intimate friends. 

It was nearly three o’clock in tbe afternoon when 
luncheon was finished, and the party sct out to at- 
tempt an invasion upon Woodlands. Launcelot 
Darrell gave his arm to his mother, who in a man- 
ner took possession of her son, and the two girls 
walked behind with the lawyer. 

“You have never seen Mr. de Crespigny, I sup- 
pose, Miss Vincent?” Gilbert Monckton said, as 
they went out of the iron gates and struck into a 
narrow pathway leading through the wood. 

“Never! But I am very anxious to see him.” 

“Why so?” 

Eleanor hesitated. She was for ever being re- 
minded of her assumed name, and the falsehood to 
which she had submitted out of deference to her 
half-sister’s pride. 

Fortunately the lawyer did not wait for an answer 
to this question. 

“Maurice de Crespigny is a strange old man,” 
he said; “‘a very strange old man. I sometimes 
think there is a disappointment in store for Laun- 
celot Darrell; and fer his maiden aunts as well.” 

“ A disappointment !” 

** Yes, 1 doubt very much if either the maiden 
ladies or their nephew will get Maurice de Cres- 
pigny’s fortune.” 

“ But to whom will he leave it, then ?” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoullers. 

“Tt is not for me to answer that question, Miss 
Vincent,” he said. ‘I merely speculste upon the 
chances, in perfect ignorance as to facts. Were I 
Mr. de Crespigny’s legal adviser, I should have no 
right to say as much as this; but as I am not, I am 
free to discuss the business.” 

Mr. Monckton and Eloanor were alone by this 
time, for Laura Mason had flitted on to the party 
in advance, and was talking to Launcelot Darrell. 
The lawyer’s face clouded as he watched his ward 
and the young man. 





Jone 15, 1869, 
“You remember what I said to you ycx 
Miss Vincent?” he said, after a pause. 

“ Perfectly. 

“T am very much afraid ef the influence that 
young man’s handsome face may have upon m 
poor frivolous ward; I would move her out of the 
way of that influence if I could, but where could I 
remove her? Poor child! she has been shifted 
about enough already. She seems happy at Hazle. 
wood; very happy, with you.” 

“Yes,” Eleanor answered, frankly; ‘ 
each other very dearly.” 

“ And you would do anything to serve her?” 

“ Anything in the world.” 

Mr. Monckton sighed. 

“There is one way in which you might serve 
her,” he said, in a low voice, asif sperking to him. 
self rather than to Eleanor, “and yet—” : 

He did not fi: ish the sentence, but walked on jn 
silenee, with his eyes bent upon the ground. He 
only looked up now and then to listen, with an un- 
easy expression, to the animated conversation of 
Launcelot and Laura. They walked thus through 
the shadowy woodland, where the rustling sound 
of a pheasant’s flight amongst the brushwood ang 
a gay tones of Laura’s voice only broke the 

ence. 

Beyond the wood they came to a grassy slope 
dotted by groups of trees, and bounded by an in. 
visible fence. 

Here, on the summit of a gentle elevation, stood 
a low white villa—a large and important housc— 
but built in the modern style, and very inferior to 
Tolldale Priory in dignity and grandeur. 

This was Woodlands, the house which Maurice 
de Crespigny had built for himself some twenty 
years before, and the house whose threshold had 
so long been jealously guarded by the two maiden 
nieces of the invalid. 

Mr. Monckton looked at his watch as he and 
Eleanor joimed Mrs. Darrell. 

**Half-past three o’clock,” he said; “Mr. de 
Crespigny generally takes an airing in his Bath- 
chair at about this time inthe afternoon. Yousec4 
1 know the habits of the Citadel, and know there. 
fore how to effect a surprise. If we strike across 
the park we are almost sure to meet him.” 

He led the way to a little gate in the fence. It 
was only fastened by a latch, and the party entered 
the grassy enclosure. 

Eleanor Vane’s heart beat violently. She was 
about to see her father’s old and early friend, that 
friend whom he had never been suffered to approach, 
to whom he had been forbidden to appeal in the 
hour of his distress. 

‘If my poor father could have written to Mr. de 
Crespigny for help when he lost that wretched hun- 
dred pounds, he might have been saved from a cruel 
death,” Eleanor thought. 

Fortune seemed to favor the invaders. Ina 
shady avenue that skirted one side of the slope, 
they came upon the old man and the two sisters. 
The maiden ladies walked on either side of their 
uncle’s Bath-chair, erect and formidable-looking as 
a couple of grenadiers. 

Maurice de Crespigny looked twenty years older 
than his spendthrift friend had looked up to the 
hour of this death. His bent head nodded help- 
lessly forward. His faded eyes seemed dim and 
sightless. The withered hand lying idle upon the 
leathern apron of the Bath-chair, trembled like a 
teaf shaken by the autumn wind. The shadow of 
approaching death seemed to hover about this feeble 
creature, separating him from his fellow-mortals. . 

The two maiden ladies greeted their sister with 
no very demonstrative cordiality. 

“Ellen!” exclaimed Miss Lavinia, the eldor of 
the two, “this is an unexpected pleasure. I am 
sure that both Susan and myseif are charmed to see 
you; but as this is one of our poor dear invalid’s 
worst days, your visit is rather unfortunately timed. 
If you had written, and given us notice of your 
co ” 


terday, 


‘we love 


“You would have shut the door in my face, i 
Mrs. Darrell said, resolutely. ‘Pray do not put 
yourself to the trouble of inventing any polite fic- 
tions on my account, Lavinia. We understand 
each other perfectly. I came here by the back way, 
because I knew I should be refused admittance, at 
the front door. You keep watch well, Lavinia, and 
I beg to compliment you upon your patience.” 

The widow had approached her uncle's cheir, 
leaving the rest of the party in the background. 
Pale and defiant, she did battle with her two sisters, 
fighting sturdily in the cause of her idolised son; 
who seemed a great deal too listless and indifferent 
to look after his own interests. ; 

The ladies in possession glared at their sisters 
pale face with spiteful eyes; they were « little 
daunted by the widow's air of resolution. 

“Who are those people, Ellen Darrell?” asked 
the younger of the two old maids. ‘Do you want 
to kill my uncle, that you bring a crowd of strangers 
to intrude upon him at a time when his nerves are 
at their worst ?” ; 

“Thave not brought a crowd of strangers. One 
of these people is my son, who has come to pay his 
respects to his uncle after his return from India. 

“Launcelot Darrell returned!” exclaimed the 
two ladies, simultaneously. 

“ Yes, returned to look after his own interests; 
returned with very grateful feclings towards thore 
who prompted his being sent away from his native 
country to waste his youth in an unlealthy 
climate.” 

‘Some people get on in India,” Miss Lavinia de 
Crespigny said, spitefully; “but I never thought 
Launcelot Darrell would do any good there.” __ 

“How kind it was in you to advise his g0!02 
then,” Mrs. Darrel) answered promptly. The® 
passing by the astonished Miss Lavinia, se ve 
up to her uncle, and bent over him. 

The old man looked up at his niece, but with 0° 
glance of recognition in his blue eyes, which hae 
grown pale with age. 

“Uncle Maurice,” said Mrs. Darrell, ‘don ty 
know me?” 
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s id nodded his head. 
pager he said; but there wasa —— 
smile upon his face, and it seemed as if the wor 
were uttered mechanically. 

«And are you glad to see me, dear uncle ” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” the old man answered, in ex- 

the same tone. 

—a7 Darrell looked up hopelessly. 
“Is he always like this?” she asked. : 
“No,” answered Miss Susan, briskly, “he is 

only’ so when he is intruded upon and op ny 

We told you it was one of your uncle’s ba ‘ 1 

Ellen; and yet eek are heartless enough to insist 

prsecutin F 
a! sogg | turned upon her sister with sup- 
pe the day come in which I shall be 
welcome to this place, Susan de Crespigny ?” she 
said. “I choose - own time, a seize any 
I can of speaking to my uncle. , 
eee moh at the group she had left behind 
and beckoned to her son. 

~ieanetia Darrell came straight te his uncle’s 

an remember Launcelot, uncle Maurice,” 

Mrs. Darrell said, entreatingly ; “I’m sure you re- 

r Launcelot.” 

ay maiden sisters watched their uncle’s 

face with eager and jealous glances. It seemed as 

if the thick clouds were fading away from the old 
man’s memory, for a faint light kindled in his faded 

Ts Launcelot 1” he said; “yes, I remember Laun- 

celot. In India, poor lad, in India.” 

“He went to India, dear uncle, and he has been 
away some years. You remember how unfortunate 
he was; the indigo planter to whom he was to have 
gone failed before he got to Calcutta, so that my 
poor boy could not even deliver the one letter of in- 

troduction which he took with him to a strange 
country. He was thrown upon his own resources, 
therefore, ond had to get a livingas he could. The 
climate never agreed with him, uncle Maurice, and 
he was altogether very unhappy. He stayed as 
long as he could erdure a life that was utterly un- 
suited to him; and then flung everything up for the 
sake of returning to England. You must not be 
angry with my poor boy, dear uncle Maurice.” 

The old man seemed to have brightened up a 
good deal by this time. He nodded perpetually as 
his niece talked to him, but there was-a look of in- 
tellicence in his face now. 

“Tam not angry with him,” he said; “he was 
free to go, or free tu return. I did the best I could 
for him; but of course he was free to choose his 
own career, and is so still. Idon’t expect him to 
defer to me.” 

Mrs. Darrell turned pale. This specch appeared 
to express a renunciation of all interest in her son. 
She would almost rather that her uncle had been 
angry and indignant at the young man’s return, 

“But Launcelot wishes to please you in all he 
does, Gear uncle,” pleaded the widow. “He will 
be very, very sorry if he has offended you.” 

“He is very good,” the old man answered; ‘he 
has not offended me. He is quite free, quite free 
to act forhimse.f. Idid the best I could for hin— 
I did the best; but he is perfectly free.” 

The two maiden sisters exchanged a look of 
triumph. In this hand-to-hand contest for the 
rich man's favor, it did not seem as if either 
Ellen Darrell or her son were gaining any great 
advantage. 

Launcelot bent over his great-uncle’s chair. 

“Tam very happy to find you alive and well, sir, 
on my return,” he said, respectfully. 

The old man lifted his eyes, and looked earnestly 
at the handsome face bent over him. 

“You are very good, nephew,” he said; “I 
sometimes think that, because I have alittle money 
to leave behind me, everybody wishes for my death. 
It’s hard to fancy that every breath one draws is 
= by those who live with us. That’s very 

ard.” 

“Uncle!” cried the maiden nieces, simultane- 
ously, with a little shriek of lady-like horror. 
“When have you ever fancied that ?” 

The old man shook his head, with a feeble smile 
upon his tremulous lips. 

“You are very good to me, my dears,” he said; 
“very good; but sick men have strange fancies, 
I sometimes think I’ve lived too long for myself 
and others. But never mind that; never mind 
that. Who are those people there ?” he asked, in 
a different tone, 

“Friends of mine, uncle,” Mrs. Darrell an- 
swered; “and one of them is a friend of yours. 
You know Mr. Monckton ?” 

“Monckton? Oh, yes—yes! Monckton, the 
lawyer,” muttered the old man; “and who is that 
girl yonder?” he eried suddenly, with quite an 
altered voice and manner, almost as if the shock of 
Some great surprise had galvanised him into new 
life. “Who is that girl yonder, with fair hair and 
her face turned this way? Tell me who she is, 
Ellen Darrell ?” 

He pointed to Eleanor Vane as he spoke. She 
Was standing a little way apart from Gilbert 
Monckton and Laura; she had taken off her broad 
straw hat and slung it across her arm, and the 
warm summer breeze had swept the bright auburn 
hair from her forehead. Forgetful of every neces- 
sity for caution, in the intensity of her desire to 
see her dead father’s dearest friend, she had ad- 
vanced a few paces from her companions, and / 
oo watching the group about the old pwn | 

Air, 

“Who is she, Ellen Darrell?” repeated Mr. de 
Crespigny, 

Mrs. Darrell looked almost frightened by her 
Uncle's eagerness. 

“That young iady is only the musical instruc- 
tress of another young lady I have in my care, 
— Maurice,” she answered. “What 1s there 
in her that attracts your attention ?” 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears that rolled 
slowly down his withered cheeks. 


“When George Vane and I were students 
together at Maudlin,” answered Maurice de Cres- 
pigny, ‘my friend was the living image of that 
giv.” 


Mrs. Darrell turned sharply round, and looked 
at Eleanor asif she would have almost mpnihi- 
lated the girl for daring to resemble George Vane. 

“TI think your eyes must deceive you, my dear 
uncle,” said the widow; ‘“‘I knew Mr. George Vane 
well enough, and I never saw any likeness to him 
in this Miss Vincent.” 

Maurice de Crespigny shook his head. 

“My eyes do not deceive me,” he said. “ It’s 
my memory that’s weak sometimes; my eyesight 
is good enough. When you knew George Vane 
his hair was gray, and his handsome looks faded; 
when I first knew him he was as young as that girl 
yonder, and he was like her. Psor George! poor 
George!” 

The three sisters looked at each other. What- 
ever enmity might exist between Mrs. Darrell and 
the two maiden ladies, the three were perfectly 
agreed upon one point—namely, that the recollec- 
tion of George Vane and his family must, at any 
price, be kept out of Maurice de Crespigny’s mind. 

The old man had not spoken of his friend for 
years, and the maiden sisters had triumphed in the 
thought that all memories of their uncle’s youth 
had become obscured and obliterated by the gather- 
ing shadows of age. But now, at the sight of a 
fair-haired girl of eighteen, the old memories came 
back in all their foroe. The sudden outburst of 
feeling came upon the sisters like a thunderbolt, 
and they lost that common instinct of self-preser- 
vation, that ordinary presence of mind, which 
would have prompted them to hustle the old man 
off, and carry him at once out of the way of this 
tiresome, intrusive, fair-haired young woman who 
had the impertinence to resemble George Vane. 

The sisters had never heard of the birth of Mr. 
Vane’s youngest daughter. Many years had 
elapsed since the intercourse between Mrs. Darrell 
and Hortensia Bannister had extended to more 
than an occasional epistolary communication, and 
the stockbroker’s widow had not thought it neces- 
sary to make any formal announcement of hor 
half-sister’s birth. 

“Tell that gir! to come here,’’ cried Maurice de 
Crespizny, pointing with a trembling hend to 
Eleanor. ‘‘Let her come here, I want to look at 
her.” 

Mrs. Darrell thought it would be soarcely wise 
to oppose her unole. 

‘Miss Vincent!” she called, sharply, to the girl; 
“come here, if you please, my uncle wishes to 
speak to you.” 

Eleanor Vane was startled by the widow’s sum- 
mons, but she came eagerly to the old man’s chair. 
She was very anxious to see the friend of her dead 
father. She went close up to the Bath-chair, and 
stood beside the old man. 

Maurice de Crespigny laid his hand upon hers. 

‘*Yes,” he said; “‘yes, yes. It’s almost the 
same facc—almost the same. God bless you, my 
dear! It makes me fifty years younger to look at 
you. You are like a friend who was once very 
dear to me—very dear to me. God bless you!” 

The girl’s face grew pale with the intensity of 
her feeling. Oh! that her father had been alive; 
that she might have pleaded for him with this old 
man, and have reunited the broken links of the 
past. But of what avail now were Maurice de 
Crespigny’s compassionate words? They could 
notrecal the dead. They could not blot out the 
misery of that dreadful eleventh of August—that 
horrible night upon whieh the loss of a pitiful sum 
of money had driven George Vane to the commis- 
sion of the fatal act which had ended his life. 
No! His old friend coula do nething for him, his 
loving daughter could do nothing for him now— 
except to avenge his death. 

Carried away by her feelings, forgetful of her 
assumed character, forgetful of everything except 
that the hand now clasped in hers was the same 
that had been linked in that of her father, years 
and years ago, in the warm grasp of friendship, 
Eleanor Vane knelt down beside the old man’s 
chair, and pressed his thin fingers to her lips. 


(To be continued.) 








Tur Toots Great MEN WORK WITH.—It 
is not tools that make the workman, but the trained 
skill and perseverance of the man himself. Indeed it 
is proverbial that the bad workman never yet had a 
good tool. Some one asked Opie by what wonderful 
process he mixed his colors. “I mix them with my 
brains, sir,” was his reply. It is the same with every 
workman who would excel, Ferguson made marvel- 
lous things—such as his wooden clock, that actually 
measured the hours—by means of a common pen- 
knife, atool in everybody’s hands, Lut then every- 
body is not a Ferguson. A pan of water and two 
thermometers were the tools by which Dr. Black dis- 
covered latent heat, and a prism, a lens and a sheet 
of pasteboard enabled Newton to unfold the composi- 
tion of light and the origin of color. An eminent 
foreign savant once called upon Dr. Wollaston, and 
requested to be shown over his laboratories, in 
which science had been enriched by so ae im 
tant discoveries, when the doctor took him in 
little study, and, pointing to an old teatray on the 
table, containing a few watch-glasees, sooerere a 
small balance and a blowpipe, said, “ There is all the 
laboratory I have!” Stoth learned the art of com- 
Lining qolers by closely studying butterflies’ wings; 
he would often ray that no one knew what he ow 
to these tiny insecte. A burnt stick and 4 barn door 
served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvas. Bewick 
first practised drawing on the cottage walis of his 
native v «, which he covered with his sketches 
in chalk; and Benjamin West made his first brushes 
out of the cat’s tail, Ferguson laid himself down in 
the fields at night in a blanket, and made a map of the 
heavenly bodies by means of a throad small 
beads on it, stretched between his eye and the stars. 
Franklin first robbed the thunder-cloud of ite light- 
ning by means of a kite made with two cross-sticke 
and a silk handkerchief. Watt made his first model 
of the condensing steam en out of an old an :to- 
mist’s syringe, nsed to i the arteries previous to 
dissection. Gifford worked his first problem ip 
mathematics, when a cobbler’s apprentice, upon 
small scraps of leather, which he beat smooth for the 
purpose; while Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first 








calculated eclipses on his plough handle, 


THE WINTER OF THE HEART. 


’Twas when the hollow autumn wind 
With withered leaves was wroth, 
I met a maiden, fair and kind, 
And plighted her my troth. 


Soon autumn wind brought winter snow, 
And never we apart; 

The season could not chill the glow 
Love kindled in each heart. 


But when the hawthorn’s silver pride 
Lay scattered round in showers, 
My darling drooped, and left my side 

To sleep among the flowers! 


Now, whether spring puts forth the leaf, 
Or summef fills the tree, 

Or autumn binds the yellow sheaf, 
’*Tis winter all to me! 


Translated from the German of Franz Freiherrn 
Gaudy. 


BAFFETTO. 








By John B. Williams, M.D. 


Amone the coffee-houses of the second 
rank in the city of Rome, the Café Gnocchi is one 
of the best known. It is situated on the corner of 
Via Felice and Via di Porta Pinciana. In spite of 
its f. vorable situation in the midst of a quarter oc- 
cupied almost exclusively by foreigners, it is rarely 
visited by the latter nor by Romans of the better 
class. It is seldom that an artist pauses in his 
hurried walk towards his atelier in the unfriendly 
and gloomy Bottega, for the purpose of entering 
this coffee-house and sipping his café doleissimo 
and throwing his bajocchi on the marble top table. 
On the other hand this café is a place of great re- 
sort for the countless swarm of models that hover 
around Monte Pincio, in the neighborhood of the 
German artists. At every hour of the day are to 
be seen those white-bearded old men who alternate 
the réle of the holy Hieronimus with that of the 
street beggar; also red-'ressed Albanese with 
white head-dresses and coral beads, Pifferari with 
their bagpipes and peacecks’ feathers in their hats, 
and ragemuffins of all kinds who glide about the 
stone benches, conversing, smoking or sleeping. 

Amongst this last class of the refuse of Rome, 
Luigi Pastone, or the Baffetto, as he was commonly 
called, on account of his long beard and mous- 
taches, played an important part. His mother was 
born in Gagano, and married a shepherd from that 
place. After Luigi's birth she was summoned to 
the house of the Princess Castrucci, in order to 
act as wet nurse to the newborn heir of that noble 
house. Afterwards Anna Pastone settled in Rome 
and employed herself in serving out soup in one of 
the convents, presiding over the largest pot and 
especially distinguished for possessing the loudest 
voice. 

Her little son Luigi, or as he was now eommonly 
called for brevity’s sake, Gigi, the only fruit of her 
marriage, and the hero of my story, grew up like 
the lilies in the field, which neither toil nor spin, but 
which are clothed by the Heavenly Father. Not 
that he was exactly as eplendid as these blooming 
symbols of virginity. His youth was like that of 
all gamins, he begged, stole—the latter, however, 
only when in the direst necessity —ate when he had 
anything to eat, and on fast days warmed himself 
with the dogs in the sunshine. We see our hero 
in his earliest years, sometimes gliding down the 
balustrades of Spanish steps, sometimes during the 
Carnival seeking for confectionary under horse’s 
hoofs and between carriage wheels, sometimes dur- 
ing processions running beside the monks who car- 
ried the lighted tapers and catching the melted wax 
as it fell on paper cornets, or on his bare hand, 
sometimes also as cross-bearer, when on Sundays 
the boys of the quarter were dflven to the parish 
church. 

In the midst of these and similar harmless oc- 
cupations, Luigi attained his twentieth year. He 
was tall and slender, and had become strong and 
vigorous, not but that he suffered continually from 
the pangs of hunger, and an extraordinary hatred 
for all kinds of work. 

It was about this time that a German artist who 
acquired for a picture that he was painting, a genu- 
ine birbaccione (ragamuffin), saw our hero lying all 
his length in the Piazza Barbarina, playing cards. 
He immediately made Gigi the proposition to stand 
or rather lie for a model for him, and he would pay 
him three pauls a day, a proposition which was 
eagerly agreed to by the worthy young man. 

Luigi followed the artist to his studio, threw him- 

self on the floor, and received for his trouble a 

handsome piece of shining money. Luigi was de- 

lighted with his new occupation, and he made the 

resolution to devote himself entirely to this new 

calling. From that hour he allowed his hair and 

beard to grow, took to himself the title of Baffetto, 

and removed his residence to the Café Gnocchi, 

which he only quitted now and then for the pur- 

pose of visiting other wine taverns. 

We must confess that Baffetto, since he had re- 

solved to follow the occupation of a model, made no 

mistake. He united in himself two of the highest 

requisitions of his calling, namely, a vagabond life 

and innate idleness. In a short time he was well 

known to various artists, and they sought him out 

whenever they had to paint a furious Roland, rob- 

bers, and more especially Robbi or rascals. If the 
demand for villains was limited, Baffetto would 
amuse himself playing facchino, earrying letters 
to the post office, clipping poodles, or undertaking 
some little commission which would consume half 
an hour’s time and bring him in halfa paul. His 
day’s work was then ended; five bajocchi jingled 
in his pocket, and with these he would purchase 
some steaming cauliflower, heaped up in a sheet of 








paper, a pint of Albanese wine, and at the tobaces 
dealere a sufficient quantity of the rareotie weed 
supply his pipe until far in the night. 

Seated before the door of the Café G@neechi, with 
his jacket earelessly thrown over his shoulder, jok- 
ing every pretty girl he saw in the street, and being 
joked at in return, Baffetto felt perfectly happy, 
and would not have exchanged positions with a 
Roman senator. All propositions which this and 
that one made him to enter upon a more solid citi- 
zen-like business were only received by him with 
ecntemptuous laughter. The corner-stone of Via 
Felice on which he was aceustomed to sit was too 
old a friend that he should become faithless to it. 
By its side had he lived, and by its side would he 
die. Baffetto, however, was soon destined to learn 
how vain are the hopes and purposes of men. 

One afternoon a little lad aroused our here out of 
a sweet siesta by screaming in his ear that he must 
immediately come home, that his mother was very 
ill, and that she herself did not believe that she had 
another hour fo live, and that she wished before her 
death to speak to him on very important topics. 

This news brought him quick enough to his feet. 
Almost completely out of breath, he ran up the 
steps which led to her dwelling, and strode into the 
garret in which Anna Pastone lay on a straw mat- 
tress. He called out to the invalid in a halfangry 
voice, the rough tones af which showed pain and 
anxie 


‘* Well, mother, what idea have you got into your 
head now? You talk about dying! Samguinaccie 
di Dio! Chase away all sach stupid thoughts.” 

“No, no,” replied the old woman; ‘‘ I know that 
it’s all up with me now. But listen, Gigi. Before 
I die I must trust you with a great secret. Heed 
me well. You are not my son, but the Princess 
Castrucci’s. While you were an infant I exchanged 
you, in order to make my own child wealthy. Oh, 
Gigi, do not be angry with me; it is not yet too late 
to co: fess my sin—all may yet be well.” 

Baffetto drew back abashed and slowly shook his 
head, half-doubting the possibility of the truth ef 
the declaration and yet half believing it. 

**Listen to me, old woman,” said he at last. 
“You have played me a bad triek. I—the son of a 
princess! Oh, get out! You are raving; and 
even supposing it to be true, who would believe 
me?” 

‘*Go to Father Tommaso, Gigi, in the Maria 
cloister, he is father-confessor to the old princess; 
tell him he must come here immediately and re- 
ceive my confession. Go! Hurry, og it will be too 
late.” 

Well, if that will settle matters we'll soon have 
the padre here. But listen, mother,” he cried, 
“once more turning round as he reached the door; 
“there is always time to die—so don’t, at least 
until the padre comes, or my prineedom will all end 
in smoke.” 

The worthy Father Tommaso let his snuff-box 
fall from his hands from shecr fear when he saw 
Baffetto rushing towards him in the cross passages 
ef the cloister. He imagined, as he afterwards 
stated, that he had an escaped lunatic before him, 
as the latter, with horrible brigand looks, declared. 
that he was the real Prince Castrucci; that his 
mother, who was still not his mother, was lying on 
her deathbed, anda great deal of similar iucoherent 
nonsense. The more the monk tried to retire the 
closer Baffetto pressed him. Both of them cried 
out, the Dominican for help, the yet unacknow- 
ledged prince for a witness. Every moment’s delay 
might cost him his inheritance. A full half hour 
elapsed before they understood each other, another 
half hour before the padre was ready to accompany 
Baffetto, and notwithstanding the driving of the 
latter, still a third was eonsumed before they 
reached the Via della Purificazione, in which street 
the dwelling of old Anna Pastone was situated. 

In spite of this delay, Baffetto’s supposed mother 
was not only alive, but sufficiently conscious to be 
able to repeat her confession im the presence of 
Father Tommaso and two other witnesses. In 
fact, after she had cleared her conscienoe she be- 
came more animated, and immedictely after the 
confession was ended she expressed a great desire 
ora dish of codfish, and, in spite of all warning, 
she partook of the food with an amazing appetite. 

**My children,” began the monk, in a pathetie 
voice, ‘‘we are all witnesses of a most extra- 
ordinary wonder. I do not fora moment doubt but 
it was St. Dominico, the founder of our hely order, 
who moved the heart of a sinning woman on her 
deathbed to make a free confession of her guilt, 
and who has taken an oppressed innocent one under 
his special care.” 

“ Mancomaie !” (Amen!) growled the oppressed 
innoeent Baffetto to himself, at the same time 
nodding assent to the monk’s observations. 

“Therefore,” continued the Dominican, “I 
have no hesitation, your excellency, in greeting 
you by the title of your forefathers, Prince Cas- 
trucci of Castro St. Martius. I admonish you to 
fall on your knees and thank heaven and the saints, 
and especially St. Dominico, for their great good- 
ness to you, and prove the sinecrity of your grati- 
tude by rich gifts to the poor, and more especially 
to our cloister, Santa Maria. For the present, I 
request your excellency to kcep the scerct of your 
noble birth until I have time to inform your illus- 
trions mother, whose unworthy confessor I have 
the honor to be, of the extraordinary event that 
has occurred, and conduct you to herarms. To- 
morrow, I flatter myself, my prince, I shall lead 
you to the palace of your ancestors.” 

With a low bow the Dominican turned for the 
purpose of leaving, when Prince Baffetto seized 
him by the sleeve of his flowing garment, and 
whispered to him: 

“ Padre, you would be doing a very handsome 
thing if you would give me two or three thulers on 
account of my inheritance. I have lost the whole 
afternocn with this prince business. 1 ought to be 
acting as a model for a Germin artist, on the corner 
of Via Rosella. I should have earned my three 
paroli, Sure is sare, and a bird in hand is vorth 
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tvo in the bush. If the old princess will not own 
mie I shall be out of my money.” 

‘Have no feay, my son. Your mother will not 
deny you, nor rob youof your princely inheritance. 
Although I am not the man to command earthly 
treasure, perhaps you will not refuse the slight 
assistance which I offer to you willingly.” 

‘* Let me see, father,” cried the prince innocently, 
and gazing with fixed eyes on the little leather 
purse which the monk had drawn from his pocket ; 
‘*two papretti—three—that makes a seudo. Ah! 
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and another paul, enough for a bottle of Orvieto. 
No more! Va bene, until to-morrow morning. 
Au revoir, padre. Eleven paul in my pocket, per 
Bacco! I ean play the grand signor with this 
money.” 
* * * * * * 
The Princess Maria Castrucci was a widow, old, 
and of cold demeanor. She was a highborn lady, 
extremely miserly, and, above all, a great bigot. 
She was tall and thin. In early life her regular 
features might have had some -retensions to beauty, 
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had it not been for the expression of bitter pride 
and haughtiness which wasinherent to them. Her 
nose was long and pointed, her mouth was adorned 
with a drapery of deep wrinkles, her lips were 
bloodless, her cheeks were painted, her hair was 
powdered and she always hada rosary in her hands. 
She usually reclined on a little divan, and near her 
lay‘a panting lapdog. In front of her, seated on a 
lo*” stool, was usually to be found a monk ora 
spruce abbé. : 

The Prince Gaetano Castrucci, her heretofore 





supposed son, was a worthy young man and a 
geuuine cavalier. He had been carefully brought 
up and educated by his enlightened father, and, 
contrary to the custom of Roman noblemen, he 
was sent early to travel in foreign countries. In 
his travels he had seen and learned much which 
came in collision with the principles of his native 
land. Especially had the glory of the priesthood 
suffered damage in his eyes. When the old Prince 
Manlio Castrucci died, Gaetano returned to Rome 
in order to undertake the management of his 
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fortune. He found his palace turned into a synod 
of black, white, gray, brown, barefooted, shoed, 
bearded and close-shaven monks, and the humblest 
baldpate amongst them had more to say than he 
had. It was in vain that he tried every method to 
banish the holy vermin from his palace. He 
learnt, alas! the truth of the proverb, namely: 
is ten times harder to get rid of bedbugs 
than and a hundred times harder to get rid of 
priests than bedbugs. In these efforts he often 
collision with his mother’s confessor, 
Gaetano also incurred the dis- 


that i 


came into 

Father Tommaso. 

pleasure 
fb ildpates. 

At last convinced that he could do nothing du- 
ring his lifetime, Gaetano left for Naples, where 
he filled the office of royal chamberlain. It was 
here that he made the acquaintance of a young 
English lady, and succeeded in gaining her affec- 
tion, becoming eventually betrothed to her, a step 
which rendered the rupture between himself and 
his mother and her confessor irreparable, for the 
fair daughter of England, with her countess’s 


f his mother, who held fast to her holy 





coronet and all her wealth, could not in their eyes 
wipe out the stain of heresy. 


a * * * * * 


Father Tommaso went to see the princess, and 
seating himself opposite to her in a cane chair, he 
began, with his hands joined together and his eyes 
turned up, an edifying discourse on the marvellous 
changes of fate, and finished with these words : 


‘* Your prayers, excellenza, are heard; not that 
the poor young man has been converted to apos- 
tolical humility, but that the extraordinary infor- 
mation of a broken-hearted sinner informs me 
that a parasite has been engrafted on a noble tree. 
I will speak more plainly; the nurse, Anna Pas- 
tone, has confessed that she, blinded by criminal 
avarice, changed infants, and dared to place her 
own lowborn son to your heart, and allowed your 
own noble offspring until the present time to pine 
in obscurity. Rejoice, signora; préise the saints 
that Heaven has freed you from an unworthy son! 
Doubly blest mother! your own handsome son 
sighs at this moment to throw himself at your feet. 
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Allow me the happiness after such a long separa- 
tion to conduct him to your arms.” 

It was some time before the princess could com- 
prehend the truth of the matter. The monk, how- 
ever, did not leave her until she understood fully 
the whole affair, and without delay she dispatched 
a courier to Don Gaetano, with a letter in which 
Father Tommaso in polite but cold phrases begged 
him to seek for another inheritance, another 
mother and another name, and in the last para- 
graph informed him of his relationship to Anna 
Pastone. 

Since the confessor had shown himself so ready 
to sever the ties between her and her supposed 
son, the princess expressed a wish to see his re- 
presentative as soon as possible. Father Tom- 
maso was well aware, however, that Baffetto 
required some light touches before he could be in- 
troduced to his princely mother—so he amused 
her with promises, and to gain time till the next 
morning he ordered her to recite a dozen chaplets. 
With hamility the princess submitted to this com- 
mand. 


OFFICER OF THE BEBEL PICK ET©IUARD. 


8. 5S. UANANDAIGUA, OFF CHARLESTON, MAY 9.—FROM A SKEICH BY AN OFFICER.—SEB PAGE 179, 


When the worthy padre visited the Viadi Purifi- 
cazione, he saw old Anna Pastone as fresh an‘ 
lively as if she had never had the least thin ti» 
matter with her. She was seated on the thr stioud 
of her door, spinning cloth, and inform :* ‘ia tha 
Prince Gaetano Castrucci, or ra‘h : us 
we shall continue to call him for t.: 
preventing confusion, had not een hoo: 
night, “and Heaven only knows where uk 
may be,” she added in conclusion. 

Slowly shaking his head, the padre turned his 
steps towards the Café Gnocchi for the purpose of 
seeking his protegé there, but he learned that for 
the first time for many years he had not visited 
that place of public entertainment during the past 
night. No one could give him any information of 
the missing prince; but at last by dint of inquiry 
he met with a model who informed him that he 
had heard that Baffetto, overcome by wine the 
evening before, had created a disturbance in the 
street, and had been arrested by the police. 

The Dominican was very much shocked at this 
news, and bent his steps immediately to the near- 
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est watchhouse, where he foynd Priace Baffetto in | teresting to the ladies. During soirées they almost 


a deep slumber. 
The priest’s intereession proeured him his lib- 
erty. The padre impetuously earried him away 


fought among themselves for the nalve prince. 
His good fortune with the ladies was most decided, 


, and they already spoke of his marriage with the 


from the watchhouse, and began an impressive , 
| menced life by selling matches, and had won by 
eoncerning the duties ef his illustrious position. | 


and eloquent speech to remonstrate with him 


Never fell fruitful seed on more stony ground. 
His highuess was haughty, furious and profane, 


daughter of a banker millionaire, who had com- 


usury a duke’s coronet, 
Father Tommaso received from the princess (who 
was every day more satisfied with her new son) her 


and concluded a long tirade by saying that if he | thanks for his blessed intervention in her affairs, 
eould not amuse himself in the evening, anddrink | and the most splendid presents were bestowed on 


as much as he pleased, the deuce of a prince was 
he, and the monk might look out as soon as he 
pleased for another fool. 


“ At least hurry, eccellenza,” said the monk in | gatisfied with his transformation. 


despair, ‘‘and make your toilet for the presenta- 
tion to your illustrious mother.” 

Baffetto opened his eyes, and looked first at the 
priest and then at himeelf. 

“Dress myself—I? Am I not already dressed, 


| 


i 
| 





his cloister. The servants would have sacrificed 
their lives for their affable master, and,in the whole 
world there were only two persons who were not 
First, Anna 
Pastone, who found herself terribly deceived in her 
sanguine hopes; for the Prince Baffetto, blaming 
her for the delay in the acknowledgment of his 
high birth and the consequent loss he had suffered 
in the enjoyment of his position, would have ne- 


eh? Have I not already put on my red and blue | thing to say to her, and refused to admit her into 
fascia, expressly for my princely mamma? What | his presence. The second was the former Prince 


more would you have, padre ?” 


Gaetano Castrucci, or Luigi Pastone, as he was 


** Your beard, my prince—that ugly wild mass of | now called. 


hair—you must cut it off.” 


“Not I, indeed,” replied Baffetto; “ young and 


old know me as Baffetto, and Baffetto without a 
beard is like a Pope without Cardinals. Now, let 
us understand each other, padre; I want to go to 
my palace and get a good breakfast.” 

In ashort time they stood before the palace door. 

If the prince had tried to the last degree the pa- 
tience of the monk, the servants attached to the 
palace exhausted that of his highness. The Swiss 
with his cane of office refused him an evtrance; 
ond wien, after much difficulty he was appeased, 








At the time the courier had been dispatched 
to him with the letter announcing his disinherit- 
ance, Gaetano had started for Sicily in attendance 
on his monarch. This continued change of resi- 
dence, and the irregularity of communication in 
the interior of the island, was the reason that the 
letter did not reach him until several months after 
it had been written. It was a terrible blow for him. 


| His friends forbade him to remain any longor in 

his present position, and moreover commanded him 
| to retire voluntarily from his office before the his- 
tory of his misfortune should become public. He 


the valet-de-chambre refused to announce such a | immediately tendered his resignation and left for 
ragamuffin as his appearance plainly indicated him | Naples. He did not feel able to present himself 
to be to her eccellenza. Baffetto threatened him | before his betrothed as a nameless adventurer. 
with his highest displeasure; the servant called | With a bleeding heart he broke his engagement. 


him a donkey. He was not far wrong, ahd prince 
and subject quarrelled loudly. | 
What the persuasions of the padre could not | 


| He wrote to the countess and absolved lier from 


her promise, and some obscure expressions caused 
her to suspect that a misfortune of which he was 


effect a piece of five pauls brought about, and the | innocent, obliged him to renounce the happiness 


Cerberus was softened. He was silenced, and the | of his life. 


doors of the princely chambers were opened. 


He then left for Rome, with the reso- 
lution to leave that city for a foreign country, and 


The surprise of the princess at the sight of her | seek death in foreign service. 


long-lost son was anything but flattering to him. 


It was on a lovely winter’s day, which is only to 


She leaned back on the sofa perfectly speechless, | be seen in Rome, in the month of February, that 


and viewed the newcomer (who with a stupid | 


smile was twisting his rei cap in his hand) with a 
eold and penetrating giance. 


Gactano, bowed down with sorrow, wandered up 
and down the pleasure grounds of Monte Pincio, 
and at last, occupied by his melancholy thoughts, 


‘With not a little surprise,” she exclaimed at | stood on a stone balustrade and gazed on beautiful 


last, in a deliberate tone, ‘‘I remark that the fea- 


Rome which lay at his feet—that Rome on which 


tuces of this young man do not bear the slighest | he was so soon to turn his back for ever. Rome, 
resemblance either to those of my late beloved | so beautiful in the eyes of foreigners who see it for 
spouse, nor tomy own. I may even add that they | the first time—how much more beautiful must it 
have the stamp of vulgarity impressed on them.” | appear in the eyes of a native who is about to leave 


The padre rubbed his hands together and ven- 
tured a few words about the extraordinary freaks | 
of nature, and ventured the opinion that after | 
Baffetto’s beard was shaved off the family features | 
would become more discernable. 

The princess made a sign with her head, and 
ealling the valet-de-chambre, commissioned him 
to accompany his excellency the Prince Gaetano 
Castrucci to his chamber and there restore him to 
his primitive condition, and if possible give him a 
princely appearance. 

Baffetto allowed himself to be led away, as one 
might have expected. The princess and Domini- 
oan remained behind in order to consult how the 
exceedingly rough jewel could receive the indis- 
pensable polish in the shortest space of time. 

The hour of dinner had long passed, and the | 
meal was at last served, but neither the princess 
nor valet-de-chambre made their appearance. The 
majordomo of the palace heing sent to search for | 


them, found master and servant in brotherly com- | 
munion, amusing themselves with a pack of very 
dirty cards, which his highness had brought with 
him from the Café Gnocchi, and playing zecchin- 
etta. The prince was greatly the winner, and in 
an excellent humor. It was only with a struggle, 
and the assurance that he would soon give the valet | 
his revenge, that he broke up the game. | 

The valet-de-chambre, however, had done his best | 
with Baffetto—he was scarcely to be recognized. 
His face, with the exception of a slight moustache, 
was as smooth as his hand, and his hair was ar- | 
ranged in little curls. Linen clothes, and all that | 
was necessary to make up the external man, and | 
which had been borrowed from the wardrobe of the | 
ex-prince, was in accordance with these changes. 

Baffetto was not, after all, an ugly fellow, and the | 
princess was pleased to find in his nostrils some 
resemblance to those of her late illustrious spouse, 
and she graciously extended her hand to be kissed 
by her newly found son. Baffetto pressed it cor- | 
dially, enough to draw from the princess a loud 
scream. a 

It must be said, in praise of Prince Baffetto, that 
ke adopted himself exceedingly rapid to his new 
position, and this the more easily, because on one | 
hand the distinction between the genuine dandy 
and corner loafer is not so great as people generally | 
imagine; on the other hand, because among people | 
of high birth what is considered generosity, among | 
people of low birth is called simplicity. It was for 
these reasons that the prince, in moments of dis- 
traction, and misguided by his too vivid recollec- 
tions of his past life, behaved with great eecentri- 
city; for example, he would jump on the back of 
his carriage with his p.umed hat and sword, instead 
of entering it; or he would desert the tedious con- | 
versations of the drawing-room to lose himself in 
the kitchen, and dance there with any of the fat 
kitchen girls to the tune of the roasting jack; he 
would take off his coat in society when it incom- 
moded him, and throw it over his shoulders in the 
fashion of the Birbaccioni; or he would creep in a 
eorner of the Temple of Peace, then undergoing 
repairs, ard play Alla Mora with the stone- 
eutters. 

All these things did not detract from the amia- 
bility of this child of nature, as he was called by 


| prince. 


| it for ever! 
A beggar-woman approached Gaetano, and be-' 


sought him, in the name ef the Madonna, to give 
her alms. He silently handed her a quartity of 


| silver money. The beggar-woman looked him full 
' in the face, and throwing herself at his feet, cried 


out in a clear voice : 

“It is you, eccellenza—you bestow alms upon 
me—the lost soul, the false witness—upon me who 
has brought all this trouble upon you—you who 
have repose against my heart, who have been 
nourished at my breast. And for whom have I 
committed this crime and heaped burning coals of 
remorse upon my head? For no other than my 


| God-forsaken, thankless boy, who now denies his 


own mother, while he revels in luxury, on account 
of ber sin. Oh, prince, forgive me, that I may die 
in peace. I will confess the truth—Father Tom- 
maso induced me to become a false witness. I 
will look the princess, the whole world in the face, 


| and say that you are the only true son of the late 


Oh, forgive your pvor old nurse, eccel- 
lenza! God knows how great is the temptation to 
procure with a word riches and nobility for one’s 
child—and how heartrending it is to have a thank. 
less son! Pardon, prince, oh pardon a poor 
sinner!” 

It was in vain that the prince tried to con- 
sole her—she continued to beat her breast, while 
tears streamed dewn her face, and kissed the knees 
of her foster child, and continued to accuse herself 
that she had listened to the monk, and through her 
son Baffetto she had disinherited the real heir of 
the house of Castrucci. 

It was at this moment that an elegant carriage 
approached, in which an elderly gentleman and 
young lady were seated. 

“There he is!” exclaimed the latter, in a joyous 
tone. “Did you think, Don Gaetano, that you 
would escape from me so easily? Did you imagine 
that your misfortune was a sufficient reason to 
make you fly from me? Proud man! you only 


| thought of yourself.” 


It was the English countess, who had already 
learned the misfortunes of her betrothed in Naples, 
and in company with her father had followed him, 
with the firm resolve to ofter her hand to her now 
nameless and indigent lover. 

Her generosity was rewarded. There were too 
many witnesses to old Anna’s voluntary confession, 
for Father Tommaso to be able, by threats, to 
make the old nurse revoke what she had said. She 
repeated her declaration before a magistrate, and 
unravelled the web of the whole intrigue against 
Gaetano. The latter was solemnly reinstalled in 
his property and rank, while Father Tommaso 
shut himself up in a distant cloister in Palazuola. 
The princess, from sheer vexation at seeing her 
unloved son again in possession of his inheritance, 
joined the order of the holy nuns of St. Euphemia. 

Baffetto, when he learnt the fact that he was de- 
throned from his high position, resigned himself to 
his fate with wonderful philosophy, and retired into 
private life again. He again took up his position 
on his loved corner-stone of Via Feliee—he again 
allowed his beard to grow, resumed his old busi- 
ness as a modcl, and presided, as before, in the Café 
Gnocchi. We need scarcely add that the real 
Prince Gaetano married the countess, and they are 


high society, and rendered him rather more in | “now living in Rome perfectly happy. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN, for July, being No. 
64 of the Great Comic Paper of Ameriea. 
The Political Cartoons are the most tell- 
ing ever issued, being the Satiric History 
of the Month; among them are—Mother 
Britannia’s grief at Wilkes taking her 
Pirate Ships from her Johny; Uncle 
Abe sending Vallandigham to Dixie; 
Jonathan’s Wonderful Adventures with 
the British Lion, or Punch squelched— 
in two Cartoons; Life in America, or 
our Sons and Daughters—the Diggings, 
vs. the Fifth Avenue; A Narrow Escape, 
or how Welles nearly smashed our grand 
Monitor set; Terrible Fiasco at the 
Academy of Music. The National Acad- 
emy of Design, illustrated by our Artist. 
The great Sugar Bag Drama, in 18 Sen- 
sationa) Tableaux, etc. 

In addition to these splendid pictures, there 
are 16 pages of the spiciest Comic Lit- 
erature ever published, consisting of 
Romances, Bon-mots, Startling Adven- 
tures, Comic Horrors, Western Stories, 
Domestic Sketches, Scenes, Caufle Lec- 
tures, Cowscrapes, and every other de- 
scription of ludicrous surroundings, be- 
sides Poetry, etc. Price 10 cents. 

YRANK LESLIE, 
Publication Office, 
72 Duane Street. 





La Decalcomanie-—A beautiful Art by which 
enterprising persons of either sex can clear from $5 
to $10 per day. No capital is required, and the Mate- 
rials cost but a trifie. A knowledge of this Art 
is worth $500 to persons having leisure evenings. 
Full instructions cent for 25 cents. 

GEO. MELLISH, Worcester, Mass. 





* Psychomancy.”—How either sex may fas- 





cinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and good | 


will of any person they choose, instantiy. This simple 
mental acquirement can possess, securing certain 
success in love, marriage, &c., free by mail, for 26 cts., 
together with a guide to the unmarried of both sexes 
—an extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 
tion; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address T, 
WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philedelphia, 





MUSICAL BOXES. 


Pla 
24 Tunes, and in all styles aud sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, ctc., and varying in price 
from $2 75 to $250.90. 
M. J. PAILLARD, 

Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York, 
Musical Boxes repaired. 600 


SOMETHING NEW! 


National American Amusement Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddesss of Liberty for Queen, 
and Major for Jack. 52 enamelet cards to the peck. 
Eagles, Shields, Stars and Flags are the suits, and 
— can play all the usual games. Three packs mailed 

ree on receipt of $1. The usual discount to the trade, 
Send for a Ciroular. Add 









ress 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
t 14 Chambers Street, New York. 








BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Importers and Sole 
Proprietors. Otiize, 335 Broadway, ( ‘Moffatt's = 
41 


), N. 


Cc. W. FRENCH, 
607 Broadway, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





Fine Shirts and Collars 
MADE TO ORDER, 
Fine Gauze Merino 
Undershirts, 

@1 50 each, or $15 per 
& doz. Also a large 
ez tock of Muslin, Linen 
7 and Jean Drawers of 

= our own make and 
= warranted to fit. 
Cc. W. FRENCH 

607 Broadway, N.Y. 












$10 day net profit.—Agents wanted for 
a light lesale business, Send stamp for a Circu- 
lar to C, F. SHULTS, Troy, N.Y. 390-402 





GOLD PENS AND CASES 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Ladies’ Pens 75 Engrossin;; Pens 2 00 
Med. = 75 Union = 8 
Large = 1 25 Mammoth “« 300 
Commercial “ 1 50 Com. Eureka « 3s 
Large “ Eureka” do 150 Mam. “ “ 350 


The above Pens are 14 carats fine and warranted 
perfect in every respect for one year. A written 
arantee accompanies each pen. These pens are 
well known in the mercantile community for the last 
(10) ten years, and the subscriber believes, from the 
number of uvsolicited testinionials given him, that 
they are the best pen now in vse, or he wquid not be 
able to give them the guarantee he does. Pens re- 
nted on the oy ~ of 36 cents. Send fora Circular 

re purchasing elsewhere giving the exact sizes 
and prices of the various styles of pens and cases. 
Pens made to order to suit every hand or style ef 


Bewere of the imitation Johnson pens, and by pur 
chasing at the a ae’! secure the genuine article. 
. 8. JOHNSON, 
Manufacicry and Office, 
15 Maiden Lane, 


413 New York City. 
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UBBARD BROS. 
Tans 


ewYorK “H&S 


Have tiie picasure of announcing to thei 
Friends and Patrons in the ‘Army, that (home 
pared to fill orders and transmit parceis jy 
with the utmost care and promptitude. Watches 
forwarded are registered ; we take upon ourselye, e0 
risks of transportation, and guarantec a safe delice all 
Just received by Euro steamers several larow 1)" 
portations of that deservingly popular novelty * 


im. 
Y, the 

RAILWAY TIMEKEEPER, 
WITH HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASEs 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ARMY SALEs “ 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated New er of 
1863, says: ‘‘ HUBBARD’s TIMEKEEFERs an tet 
ing pene - ay Pm me and reliabiline 
ey ure cularly v e for pers in th. 
“7 on travellers.” ‘ officers in the 
e Army and Navy Gazette, of Philadejny; 
its number of May 9, reviewing this ie in 
‘* We are pleased to see that the importations of}, 
HUBBARD Bxos. is meeting the enormous gale hn" 
such extraordinary enterprise as theirs 0 richie 
merits. Th:se Watches are novelties produced by ». 
other House, far ex g other manufactures i, 
po'nt of accuracy and elegance. elity and a 
ness to their patrons render the House a desirahi, 
medium for traders in the army.” 
The RAILWAY TIMEKERPER has HEAyy 
SOLID STERLING SILVER CASES, beantiful white 
enamel dial, handsome gold hands, with superic 
regulated movement, warranted to run and keep 4 
cellent time! Price, per ease of half dozen, $:4 ty 
cous, 35 einen — Should retail read. 
y at from a) each. Not sold in quantiti 
less thau six. Also the celebrated ae 


MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
THE PERFECTION OF MECHANISM! 


BEING A HUNTING OR OPEN FACE or Lapy’s OR 
GENTLEMAN’s WATCH COMBINED, witg 
PATENT SELF-WINDING IMPROVEMENT, 


The N. ¥. Illustrated News, in its issue of Jan, 19 
1863, on page 147, voluntarily says: “ We have been 
shown a most pons wey C of which the Hug. 
BARD Bros., of New York, are the sole importers, It 
is called the MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, and is a Hunt. 
ing and Open Face Watch combined. One of the 
prettiest, most convenient, and decidedly the best and 
cheapest timepiece for general and reliable use ever 
offered. It has within it and connected with its m. 
chinery its own winding attachment, rendering akey 
eotircly unnecessary. The cases of this Watch are 
composed of two metals, the outer one being fine 16 
carat gold. {t has the improved ruby action lever 
movement, and is warranted an accurate timepiece.” 
Price, superbly engraved, per case of half dozen, 
$204. Sample Watches, in neat morocco boxes, for 
those proposing to my A wholesale, $35. If sent by 
mail the postage is 36 cents, 

TERMS CASH! REQUIRED IN ADVANCE IN ALL 
INSTANCES |—Remittances may be made in United 
States moncy, or draft, payable to our order, if sent 
by express or mailiaa Registered Letter at our risk, 

No Circular or Agents! 

3° Watches for the army can only be forwarded 
by mail. Address 

HUBBARD BROS., SOLE Imporrers, 
No. 65 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Wew York Daily News. 


Devoted to 
Peace and Constitutional Liberty. 
BENJAMIN WOOD, Editor and Proprietor. 





| The Re-issue of this paper commenced on 


| Office, 


MONDAY, May 18, 1863, _ 





Daily News, per annum....,..... Six Dollars. 







ix months. -+-Three Dollars, 
Single copie -Two cents, 
Weekly Edition, per annum.............. One Dollar, 


Communications to be addressed to 
BENJAMIN WOOD, New York Daily News, 
No. 19 City Hall Square, New York City. 

Persons in this City and vicinity desiring to be 
served by carriers 1 leave their address “> 








MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete, 


MER. and MISS WAGNEBE, 
ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square, 








SOMETHINC NEW 


$ AGENTS WANTED.—Our new “ FANCY CARD 
THE! MOMETERS.” Combination “ HEMMER 
and SUIELD,” for hand sewing. “ MAGNETIC 
TACK HAMMER,” and 15 more novel and useful 
articles selling rapidly. For Circulars and terms, 
inclose stamp. RICE & CO., 37 Park Row, N.Y: 


NATIONAL 


UNION LEAGUE PIN! 


Superior in design and unsu ged in finish. Price, 
per 100, $6—per 1,000, $56; cnt by mail or express, 
prepaid. Address the Sole Manufacturers, 


SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., Princeton, B. I. 


DERRICKSON & BARTLETT, 


(Successors to JAS. T. DERRICKSON,) 
COMMISSION 


PAPER MERCHANTS, 


30 Beekman Street, W. ¥. 
James G. DERRICKSON, Henry A. BARTLETT 
0v0 
VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR 


$1 PURTABLE COPYING PRESS. $1 

Acknowledged by all who have used it to be, adie 
respects, unequalled, Sent free by mail. 1.id¢ 0 
count to Agents and the ‘I'rade, HANNAH & © 
No. 335 Broadway, N. Y., Room No. |. 5ene ro 
Circular. so! 
ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 

AT PARRISH’S SHIRT STORE, 

823 CANAL Street, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to mensure at the lowest possibie price* 

and fit guaranteed. : and 
a@ Family Supply Store ot Bosoms, Collate 
Wristpands, for shirt making. 306 
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|. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


KATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF 
THE GED TO SECURE GOOD JEWEL! EEY 
£@ LOW PRICES. 
100,000 


‘s 
~HES, CHALNS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PE’ 
A NEACHLETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC,, 
ETC 


worth SS5oo, ’ 


ro be scld for One Dollar each, without regard 
0 aaa and Ee to be paid for tiil you know you 
gre to get. Send 25 certs for a Certificate, which will 
pform you what you ean have for $1 and at the sarae 
> pet our Circular containivg full list end particu- 
nes, aso teres to Agents, wh Wy want in every 
ogim d Town in the country. 
Bosiment an® Sow". H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS and DEALERS, 


ne ade in general—the followivg list of our 
* pod seller articles—Patent Match Safe for 
4 Pocket and Indelible Pencil. Very useful for 
m irking clothing. Zhe Magnetic Tack Itammer, *he 
housekeepers? friend and children’s toy. Fgyptian 
vent-—a anion with this none can sever. New € ‘ard 





rormometers and Barometers, aud 20 more nov el 
and useful articles 
Cireuiar. 
403 


acliing rapidly, Send stamp for 
S. W. RICE & Cd., 85 Nassau St., N.Y. 








HOSTETTER’S 
CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


TO THE MARTYRS OF LIVER COMPLAINT, 
—Among the wonderful medical properties whi-h 
have rendered HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BIT- 
TERS pre-eminent among the health restoring pre- 
parations of the age, its anti-bilious virtues are not 
the least remarkable. No words can do justice to i's 
marvelous eflect up n the diseased liver. Perhans 

imple words of a convalescent sufferer, who de- 
scribes it as “ going right to the spot,” tell the story 
as clearly as may be. It does go right to the spot. It 
operates directly npon the disordered organ, and 


whether unduly active or in a state of paralysis, re- 
stores it to a condition of health. The sickness at tie 
stomach, pain between the shoulders and in the right 


side, yellow suffusion of the skin, costiveness, drowri- 
ness and languor, dimness of sight, colic, palpitation 
of the heart, dry cough, low fever, and other symp- 


toms, which indicate the various phases of acute and 
chronic liver complaint, are one and all promptly re- 
lieved, and finally removed, by the action of this 
famous preparation, which is at once the best of cor- 
rectives, the gentlest and most genial of aperients, 
an infallible regulator, and a powerful restorative. 
Persons ofa bilious habit, who use the Bitters as a 
protective medicine, will never suffer the pains ani 
penalties of liver disease or bilious remittent fever. 
This, the proprietors guarantee, 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


Prepared and sold by 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Depot for New York, 428 Broadway. 





Freckles may be a removed by a simple 
wash, warranted to be harmless, and leaving the com- 
plexion in its natural purity. Get the recipe by re- 
mitting $1 to L. A. MOULTON, Little Meadows, 
Susquehanna Co., Penn, 





KNAPP’S EXTRACT OF ROOTS, 


FOR MAKING ROOT BEER. 

The attention of Druggists, Hotel-Keepers, Privute 
Familics, Root Beer makers, etc., is called to the 
above preparation, One of the pleasantest snd 
hevlthiest beverages known is made from this extract, 
with but little trouble, and at a trifling cost. Put up 
in bottles at 25e., 50c., $1, $2 50 each, or $8 per gallon, 
which make 10, 25, 75, 200 and 800 gallons of Beer. 
Full directions accompany each bottle. General De- 

t, No. 362 Hudson Str-et, New York. Sold by all 

holesale Druggists at the manufacturer’s prices. 


More than 30 years of sale and use 
ot MARSHALL’S Catarrh and Headache Snuff, have 
proved its great value for all the common diseases of 
the head ; and at this moment, more of it is used, and 


it stands higher than ever before. £old by all Drug- 
giste. 414 








an EBUREEA"’ 
And will you have them? A Grecian preparation 
which will cause Whiskers and Moustaches to grow 


heavy in ONE MONTH; only 50 cents, sent prepaid on 
re eeipt rf price . 
ws402 Address Box 65, East Brookfield, Mase. 


$60 2 Month.—‘Ve want Agents at.$60 a month, 
on 8€s pala, to sell our EVERLASTING PENCILS, 
i RIENTAL BURNERS, and 13 other articles. Circu- 
are fre SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 


309-41) 








The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 


AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
> N sarly melancholy decline of Childhood and 
en; just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 


ATi Lung and Bypeate Institute. 

ve reatise on the ve subject, the cause of Ner- 

+ dy bility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 

or = Vital Fluids the mysterious and hidden causes 
spitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

wr v7 not to send two red Stampe 2nd obtain this 

+ Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Tro 

y Lung and H nic Institute 
~ Phy sician for Diseasce of the Heart, at a0 
Langs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. ¥ 891 491 





_ woman's Rights !— Every lady can have 
EAUTIFUL WAVY HAIR by using “Ivin’s Patent 
tered crimpers.” For sale everywhere. Manufac- 
E Tyiae Sold wholesale only, by the Patentee, 
2 v4 3, Sixth Street and Columbia Avenue, Phila 


FURNITURE, 


No. 87 


FURNITURE, 


AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR. 


(FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAF,) 


Bowery, 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 
Chrystie Street—making it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or 
Cash. Their stock consists, in part, of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE ; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MAT- 
TRESSES, a large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. 


New York. 


All work guaranteed as represented. 





Ayer’s 
sh RS4Parrii> 


FOR 


SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 
Ayer’s Compound Extract 


Sarsaparilla. 


TO one remedy is more needed in this 
country than a reliable Alteratire, but the sick 
have been so Gieagueedly cheated by the worthless 
preparations of Sursaparilla abroad, that they are dis- 
usted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be 
lamed for the impositions from which they have suf- 
fered. Most of the so-called Sarsapsrillas in the 
market contain little of the virtues of Sarsaparilla or 
anything else. They are mere slops—inert and 
worthless. while a concentrated extra*t of the active 
variety of Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Stillin- 
gia, Iodine, etc., is, as it ever ill be, a powerful 
alterative and an effectual vag om A Such is Ayer’s 
Extract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonderful cures 
of the great variety of complaints which require an 
alterative medicine have abundantly shown. Do not, 
therefore, discard this invaluable medicine, beca':se 
ou have been imposed upon by something pretending 
be Sursaparilla, while it was not. When you have 
used AYER's—tlien, and not till then, will you know 
the virtnes of Sarsaparilla, For minute particulars 
of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer’s Ameri- 
ean Almanac. 
AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLS for the cure of Costire- 
ness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, 
Foul Stom ah, Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heart- 
burn ari‘ing from Disordered Stomach, Pain, or 
Morbid In: ction of the Rowels, Flatulency, Loss ©, 
Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, A 
Neuralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 
They are sugur-costed, so that the most sensitive 
can take them pleasantly, and they are the best Ape- 
rient in the world for all the purposes of a family 
physic, Prick 25 CENTS PER Box; FIVE Boxts 
FOR $1. 
Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations which they make more profit on. De- 
mand AYER’s and take no others. The sick want the 
best aid there is for them, and they should have it. 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
= sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


Something New.—“ The Bee Hunter’s Private 
Companion,” and meny other valuable receipts, From 
$5 to $10. per day can made. Send 25 cents U.8. 
Postage Currency and get FREE by mail this valuable 
book. Five for $1. Address 

399-402 H. 8. BUTLER, Hinsdale, N. H. 





. TIFFANY & Go., 
LATE 


TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, New YorK,. 


House 1x Panis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 
JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON 
July 11th, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manufacturers of “‘ CORN STARCH ” and 
“PREPARED CORN FLOUR” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and Juxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, etc., without isinglass, with a 
few or no 8, atacost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
eatly improves Bread and Cake. Itis also excel- 
ent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and 
meat, soups, etc. For Icecream nothing can compare 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, etc. 
Put up in 1 pound packages, under the trade mark 
“ Maizena,” and with directions for use. 
A most delicious article of food for children and in- 
valide of all 8. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere, 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L. I. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON STREET. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 





392-404 
The Confessions and Experience oz 
an Invalid. 
UBLISHED for the benefit and as a w 
and & cautio® to yo men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time means of Sclf-Cure. By one who 
has cured himeelf, after being put to great expense 
——- cteaid ot sition — ath By in- 
losing & pos envelo) e ce 
may be hed of the author, NATITANTEL MAYFAIR 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 870 88 








The Cheapest meg 7 House in the World. Cir 
culars sent free, Address J, A, SALISBURY 
Agent, Providence, RB. I. 382-940 
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106 BOWERY ZEAR Gk anpST- 
SIGN OF THE BULLETIN, =<, 
? NEW.YORK. 





RETURNED VOLUNTEERS, 


ATTENTION! 


THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, 


No. 106 Bowery, near Grand St., 
(Sign of the Bulletin, ) 
Will supply your wants in the 
CLOTHING 


line, at lower prices than the lowest of any other 


establishment, Call and see for yourselves. 
407 





$7 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in eve 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to se 
my new cheap teams | Sewing Machines. Address, 
92 - MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 


RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 
Worth $100,000, 
To be so.d tor One Dollar each, without regard to 


value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 








LOCK _ AT VilE FOLLOWING LIST OF ARTI- 
CLES TO BE SOLD FOR $1 EACH: 


150 Watches, varying in price Sams O08 to $1C0, all 
te 


in good order and warranted. 

200 Ladies’ Gold Watches..........++es00. $35 each 

300 Gents’ Silver Watches.........+.+0+++ 15 each 
2500 Veet «nd Neck Chains..... eoeees 5 00 to 10 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets........+++++ 5 00 to 10 each 
3000 “ TTT TTC 300 to 6 each 
3000 Jetand Gold “ = naceseevees 400 to 6 each 
3000 Jet and Gold Brooches.......... 400 to 5 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches..4 00 to 6 each 
$000 Gold Thimbles......... seceoseed 400 to 6 each 


3000 California Diamond Cluster 


PERB. cc cccccccceccesccesecces 5 00 to 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Ear Drops..4 00 to 8 each 
5000 Gents’ California Diamond 

Breastpins..... covcccccccces 250 to 8 each 
5000 Watch Keys..... ecccccccccccces 200 to 6 each 
2500 Magic Spring Lockets...... +-++-400 to 8 each 
2500 Enamelicd Revolving Brooches.2 50 to 6 each 
2500 Solitaire Sleeve Buttons........ 250 to 6 each 
2500 Seal Stone Riggs..... ecccccccces 2650 to 6 each 
£000 Chased Rings.....+..sseeeeeeeee 250 to 5 each 
5000 Masonic Rings. .....+++eeeseeeee 260 to 6 each 
6000 Engraved Lockets.....+..0+++++ 2 50 to 10 each 
7000 Sets Ladies’ Jewellcry, new 

ae 066 S0s0 e6ecceeseres coors 5 00 to 10 each 
7000 Gold Pens and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 each 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold 
for One Dollar each. 


In all transactions by mail we shall charge for doin 
the pusiness, 25 cents each, which must enclose 
when the request is made to know what you can have. 
After knowing what you can have, then it will be at 
your option to send $1, take the article or not. 

_Five articles can be ordered for $i—eleven for $2— 
for gt for $5—sixty-five for $10—and one hundred 
or $15. 

AGENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents om every article omiered by them, provided 
th_ir remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 
25 cents for every article ordered, and remit 15 cents 
to us cither in cash or — stamps. With the in- 
formation of what you can have will be sent a Cir- 
cular giving full instructions to Agents and a ful 
Catalogue of articles, and then it will be at you 
option to send and get the articles or not, Address 

P.8.—Should any article not give entire satisfa 
tion the same can be returned and the mone 


refunded, 
8. M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. . 208 Broadway. 





Seo—A Speculation—on the outside page. 000 





Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize Money 
for Soldiers and Sailors, or heirs, promptly collected. 
Soldiers discharged for wounds, entitled to bounty, 
we send our Hand: Book of Information and Circular, 
with Lists of prices, by enclosing address, with stamp 
to pay return postage. SOMES, BROWN & CO., 
2 Park Place, New York, and 476 7th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 406 





To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and irregular expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelope, he 
will send (free) a copy of the og en used. Di- 
rect to Dr. Jonn M. DAGNALL, Fulton Street, 

trooklyn, New York. ‘ 384-95 








$75 a month guaranteed. Address ISAAC 
HALE, JR., & CO., Newburyport, Mass, 397-402 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


6656 BROADWAY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen will find this the most CEN- 
TRAL, CONVENIENT AND QUIET place of Refresh- 
ment in the city. All the DELICACIES AND SUB- 
STANTIALS in the market are served in a neat and 
inviting style, and at moderate prices. 

ICE CREAM of the best quality served to fomilies 
at 60 cents a quart. 

Parties in and out of the city supplicd with every- 
thing required. 403 


Card Pictures, Photographs, &e. 


K. W. BENICZKY, 


HAVING ENLARGED AND IMPROVED HIS 

GALLERY, No. 2 4g-NEW-<@@ Chambers Street 

has increased facilities for making Card Pictures and 

other Photographs, AT THE LOWEST PRICES.: 
000 





To nts and Discharged Scldiers.— 
Now is the time to take hold of something new. Send 
stamp for Circular. 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau 
St., New York; 434 Chestnut St., Phila: 401 


“ Wroustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Hunting, Fishing and many other GREAT SECRETS, 
all in the BOOK OF WONDERS. 8,000 sold. 10th 
Ed. Price only 20 cts. 8 for $1. Mailed free. 
Address C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H, 





CASH !—Cash paid for old NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, BOOKS and Store Papers, RAGS, 
ROPE, BAGGING, COTTON and all kinds of paper 


tock, at 40 West Broadway, ‘b 
“a CHARLES MAUR & CO. 


CATARRHEH!—Dr. Goodale’s Catarrh 
REMEDY penetrates to the very seat of this terrible 
disease, and exterminates it root and branch. Dr. 
GOODALE is the first and only person who ever told 
the world what Catarrh really was, and where it com- 
menced. His Remedy is the only one ever known to 
cure it. Price $1. Send a stamp for a pamphlet. 
Depot No, 612 Broadway. 
397-400 NORTON & CO., Sole Agente. 





Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


¥ ent will force them to grow heavily ia 
M Ki - (upon the smoothest face) without 
address Bd py +y _ 
, to on " 
™ ~ > GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





The Best Money-Making Article.— 
Everybody needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make 
$!0 a day. Sample, with particulars, sent free, by 
mail, for 25 cents. Address 

E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


EMPLOYMENT 


At your own Homes. 


THOUSANDS CAN REALIZE A HUNDRED 
DOLLARS WEEKLY —No utensils required except 
those found in every household; profits 100 per cent. ; 
demand staple as flour. It is the greatest discovery 
ofthe age. Full particulars sent on receipt of two 
stamps for return postage. Address C. RO, 
BROWN & CO., No, 74 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 








Ritter’s Patent Portable Desk, Port- 
folio, Workbox, Toiletease and Checkerboard, is 
made of “ wood and binders’ boards, and covered with 
waterproof cloth ;” it is 54 by 8 in. square, § in. thick, 
weighs less than a pound—carried in a havresack, 
knapsack or valise. Contains 20 articles for Sailors, 
Soldiers, Miners and Travellers. (Merchants, Sut- 
lers, Pedlars, etc., notice its ‘contents in next 
wecek’s.” A. J. RITTER, Rahway, N. J. 


How to Woo and be Sure to Win.— 
“PSYCHOLOGIC FASCINATION ”—A book of 60 
pages and five illustrations, containing directions so 
plain that any person can fascinate and win the love 
and confidence of any person of the opposite sex in- 
stantly, thus rendering SUCCESS IN COURTSHIP 
CERTAIN. Sent by mail for 50 cents and a 3c, stamp. 

Address E. D. LOCKE & CO 
406 Box 1525, Portland, Maine. 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND, Rich 
Soil, Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
geen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 


climat¢. 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 

yable within four years. Good schools and someez: 
Fiundreds are settling. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberlund Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed, Tribune: 
“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies.” 406 





The Greatest Secret Ever Known.—Sent 
anywhere for 16.cents. M. R. WALTER, 
404 Prompton, Pa, 


MASS PE R’S 
6 MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


As Improved for 1859. 


TITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOT 
— TOMS—TINNED. 

The only Freezer known which is constructed on 
true scientific principles. 
The cheapest, best and most economical ; requiring 
less ice and less labor than avy other, being at the 
same time the most durvble in structure and me 
certain in its operatioue. : 

Sole Agents for the United States, 

E. KETCHUM & OO., 

Man fact rere of Japanned and Planished Tinware, 

40 289 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 
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= MADE To onprp 
° The pride of my establish’ 
G|ment. In this departme 3 

|I have nothing but ey. “1 


= ————— 
LOCKWOOD’S, 675 BROADWay 
10 COLLARS ih, , 
i | an Fag 40 CENTS. e CLOTH-LINED 
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OLp Ane—“ Greeley be hanged! I want no more new brooms. 1 begin to think that the worst thing about my old ones was in not being 


handled right.” 





WiH be mailed, prepaid, for $2 25; with 
six beautiful mounted objects, $3; with 
24 objecta, $5. By HENRY CRAIG, 

130 Centre 8t., 3d floor, N. Y. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 


“The CRAIG MICROSCOPES are 
just what they are claimed to be. Those 
who wish such an article will not be dis- 

should obtain one of 


these." ¥- Methodist 





399-4020 





tT pore 
BTE, AY & SONS, Nos. 83 and & Walker 
Btreet, NY., were awarded & FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at thé late. International Exhibition, London. 
r tw hapgree and ‘sixty-nine pianos from 
all the worli entered for com \e 
special correspondent of the New York 


a Messrs Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
rind etronger.and more to the point thar 

that ofany European maker.” 
Army Watches.—A Beautiful Engraved Gold- 


Plated: Wateh, Lever Cap, small size, English move- 


ng 
ments ee timekeeper, Sent free by mail for only 
$7. A Solid Silver, same as above o7 
CHAS. P, NORTON & CO., 40 Ann St., N. Y. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 











DR. STERLING’S AMBROSIA is a stimulating 

ai asctes f Retapeesd ang oie Nea 
seases of the of the }_en- 

tirely eradicates dandruff, prevents the hair from fa 


ing out, or from turni rematurely caus 
ato qvow thick and pay It is eutively. ‘dinterent 
rs rations, and can be relied on. 


it grow 
from all other 
DR. UH. H. 8ST JING, 493 Broadway, New York 
For sale by Draggiete. Put up in a box containing 
two bottles. Price $1 399-4020 





PERFECT FITTING 


. SHIRTS. 


Mado to Measure at $24, $30. $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 

Sk Lee 42: ASUREM* NT FOR SHIKTS, 
Printe¢ 4-rect ons for se:f-measurcment, list of prices, 
and drewings of different styles of sbirts and collars 
sent free cverywhere. ; 

Frence FLATNEL ARMY BHIRTS, $24, $27, $30 
aid $33 per dozen. 





4 


8 WwW. Il. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broxdway, 
00°90 





TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The Rev. Edward A. Wilson continues to mail free 
of charge, to all who desire it, a copy of the p-escrip- 
tion ty which he was completely cured of that 
dire disease, Consumption. Sufferers with any Throat 
or Lang Affection should obtain the Prescription 
and try ite efficacy at once. Delays are dangerous 

Address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, King’s Co., N. Y. 





A SPECULATION. 


{n Camp or Discharged, are making casily 915 per day 
selling our GREAT, New and wonderful Union Prize 
and Stationery Packages. Conta‘ning Fine Writ.ny 
Materials, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 
pentone Hints, Receipts, Fency and useful articles, 
ich Gilts of Jewellery, etc., etc., worth over $1, for 
only 25 vents. Unique, valuable and — Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army, 
Every Sold er wants one, and no Family should be, 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
asa 4 , presented free to all 
ents. 


who act as Profits immense. Sales quick. 
bh in endless variety ard at aliprices. Agents 
} all through the Country. Send for NEW 


rs for see con EXTRA inducements, 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N.Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize 
. 


House in the world, 
Mal mal —F aluable informati 
pend itso Be ee TiRes, Box 62, Woburn, Mass. 








TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 
Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols, 
Bacon Manufacturing Co.’s Revolving Pistols, 





A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 
AG G 500 times, mailed on receipt 


of pies. Five of different rs,,@i Ad- 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, » Mass ° 


Important to Agents and Others! 


Agents wanted to sell our 
GREAT STATIONERY PRIZE PACKAGE, 
The best in the United States. 
Send for New Circular. Important Information, 
Something entirely New. 
0000 WEIR & CO., 3% South Third Street, Phéls. 





Nervous Diseases and Physical Debili- 
TY, arising from Specific causes, in both Sexes—new 
and reliable teeatment im Reports of the HOWARD 
ASSOCEATION—sent in sealed letterenvelopes, free 
of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGH- 
TON, Howard Association, No. 2 South Ninth street, 
Philadelphie, Pa. 395-80 





AT 
UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 


ROMAN SCARPFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 


4220 





FRIMPNDS OF SOLDIERS! 
LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
Nowberpe By kh all other . honls 
fe ,an " 
bo sent, at be!f pine, by H “EXPRESS: 


Mo. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 








$20 AMERICAN $20 
LEVER WATCHES. 


HANDSOME HUNTING CASE GENUINE AMERICAN 
LEVERS, for $20, or a case of six for $110. Watches 
of every description at lowest wholesale prices. 

All orders from the Army must be pre-paid. 

0000 ~ J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





BALLOU’S 
Patented 
French Yoke 


SHIRTS. 


Warranted to rit, 
and to be 


CHEAPER 


for the same qual- 
ities and make 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
inthis city. 
Circular contain- 
i drawings and 
peices sent free. 








For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, New York. 


aha cas UIRS ia ete at 








UNION LEAGUE BADGE. 


An Emblematic Silver-plated 
Badge of the Union Party of the 
United States. Prices, per hun- 
dred, $10. Per thousand (to 
—r $80. Single Badges, 15 
cents by mail, Address 


JOHN W. EVERETT, 


P. O. Box 1614, or 111 Fulton 
Street, New York. 0000 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
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sl 
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With Valuable Improvements! 
OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





HILTON’S INSOLUBLE CEMENT 


Is not a combination of Glug, Rubber or Gutta Percha 
and will not decompose or become corrupt. 

It is the only Liquid Cement extant that witl stick 
Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
suficiently strong without stitching, 

And effectually mend broken Furniture, Crockery, 
Toys, Bone, Ivory, and articles of Household use. 
It is a Liquid; it is Insoluble in water or oil; it will 
adhere oily substances firmly and completely. 

HILTON BROTHERS & OO., Proprietors, 
vidence, R. I, 


Put up as a mo. yy 4 I Manufacturers 
use-~2 oz, to” 8. or sale Druggiste and 
dealers in Leather Findings. dj Soret 


@ | 
m enced hands emplo 


ed, and 


6 for..........$12  |by employing suc 
yee 15 always enabled to girewen 
6 BPs cccascoes 18 \that will prove satisfactor, 
Sib sisabaes 21 _|to the purchaser. y 
Self-Measurement sent | NO FIT! NO Sarp, 
every where Orders promptly attended 


on application. to. Allare invited teal] op 
° CHARLES L. LOCK Woop 
Lafarge block. 675 Broadway, N, y 

| Xaandse—To Ati WANTING FARMs, 





Thriy 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate : see aan 
ment of Vineland, on pagé 191. ' Wie 
Gold Pens Retailing at Wh 
| prices. Also the best Fountein Pen in the eaale 
| for a Circular. —_ 
_ GEORGE F. HAWKES, Manufacturer 
| 4050 No. 64 Nassau Street, N, y, 





250 RARE RECEIPTs 
One hundred of these receipts 
COST OVER A THOUSAND DOLLARs, 
The book sent by mai, FIFLEEN CENTS. 
HUTCHINS VW & CO., Publishers, 


0 442 Broadw ay, N.Y, 
HOW TO AVOID 





THE DRAFT! 


YoU CAN MAKE £300 
IN TEN DAYS, 
By selling our Stationery and Prize Packages, 
Largest, Cheapest and Best out. 
Also, Paper and Envelopes at very low prices, 
G. 8. HASKINS & co,, 


° 36 Beekman Street, 





4a Though gold is dear, and all ornaments made 
from that precious metal correspondingly high, 8. M, 
WARD & CO., whose advertisement appears on our 
outside page, still continue to supply their customers . 
at astonishingly low prices. They are responsible 
and prompt in all their dealings, and deserve the 
a“ of the public.—The Working Farmer, N. Y, 





The Human Bye, 


Its color, language and functions ‘considered in 
ht of ’Physiognomy, Physiology and prt Ln 
p.. ¥ muperees raved eens, including por- 
Cannin; milly, Ne wynne, Mr. 4 
oe ehh 
° ventor of the T 7 
bolt Shell; sk: of Stonewall Jackson, ete, _— 
‘How To UP A CHILD,” in the way he 
should go, by a distinguished Clergyman, Musto, 
ite cultivation; LAW OF INHERITANCE; ETHNOL- 
OGY. THE CEREBELLUM, its functions, and other 


PEP Teter scm. - 





interesting ma’ in the JUNE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 10c., or $1 a year. 
° FOW & WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
- 
OSBORN’S 


CELEBRATED PREPARED 3 
JAVA COFFEE, 


Warranted Superior to any in the Market, 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by first-class Grocers 
throughout the United States, 
Put up only by 
LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, 69 Warren St., N, Y. 


If you want to know a Thousand 
Things worth knowing, read 


“ MEDICAL COMMON SENSE,’ 


A Curious Book for Curious People, ands 
Good Book for Every one. 
400 Pages; 100 Illustrations. Price $1 5. 
: Sent free by mail. 
Full particulars and list of contents in Circulars, 
free, on apvlicationto J. W. WESTON, Genertl 
Agent, 491 Broadway, New York. P. O. Box it? 


o 








IF YOU WANT TO BE 
Cured of Jaundice, 


L.YDS. 


Spring is the time to use DR. LEATHE’S 


VELLOW DOCK SYRUP, 


Which Purifies the Blood, Invigorates the be 
gives Tone to the Nerves, Strength to the Muscle 
and Health to every Channel, Joint and Lim). 
One Dollar per Bottle [which often eur: 8}. 
Depot, 130 CHATHAM STREET, N. Y. 
Sold 502 GRAND STREET. , 
Ask for LEATHE’S YELLOW DOCK SYRI! 
Take no other. Established 148. Sold by Drugg'® 
everywhere, 0 


ss s$SIWEEE & LYON 


SEWING MACHINE (0. 








Produce the best Family Sewing Machine in 0 
simple in construction—durable in all its par 
readily understood without instruction—com ast 

wide raae 


stitch on every kind of fabric—adapted to od) 
of work without change or adjustment—nect® 
straight—tension positive—and no taking apart ™ 
chine to clean or Oil, b 
These are peculiar facts, and will determine ™ 
choice of every purchaser having the opportunity 
knowing them. _ 
Please call and examine, or send for » Circus 
Agents wanted. 
0000 «=; OF FICE, Ne, 538 Broadway, N. Y- 






==" BOOKS, CARDS, 

LONDON, PARIS and 

culars sent on receipt of 
394-7 MACKEY 
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